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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


; hearings before the Ways and Means Committee are vir- 
tually ended, although the Committee holds itself free to 
consider any evidence that has been overlooked. It was notable, 
throughout, how largely the farmiug element was represented in 
the testimony, and how plaiuly this great industry is found to be 
dependent for its welfare on a policy which has been alleged by 
its enemies to exist for the benefit of the manufacturers only. 
Even the South was brought out strongly in defenseZof its sugar 
and its rice industries. As regards the former, Mr. Warmoth of 
Louisiana objected strongly to the substitution of a bounty on 
home-made sugar for a-duty on imported, on the ground that a 
bounty is so clearly a tax that the people of this country could 
not be got to pay it. And yet the people of all parts of this coun- 
try have been paying bounties for the promotion of desirable ob- 
jects almost from the foundation of the country. The only diffi- 
culty in this case is exactly that which also attaches to the con- 


_ tinuance of the present duties on imported sugar. Bounties and 


duties alike are borne with cheerfulness, in the belief that the ne- 
cessity for them will be only temporary, and that the permanent 
gain to the country in industrial independence will more than 
compensate for all that has been spent. But who can give us any 
assurance that the native supply of sugar from the cane or any 
other source will speedily approximate to the home demand, so 
that its price will be determined for us by the*competition of our 
own producers, instead of being fixed by duty or bounty? If we 
had that assurance, the American people would gladly pay a 
bounty to tide over the interval between dependence and inde- 
pendence, and the sugar-growers of Louisiana and of Kansas 
would be as secure as any other class of industrialists. But under 
protective duties the yield of sugar is less than under the Tariff 
of 1857, and the promised abundance from the sorghum cane 
of the prairies does not put in an appearance. 





Mr. J. S. Moore relieved the seriousness of the hearings to- 
wards the last by presenting an argument for free wool, as needed 
both to keep down prices for the manufacturer, and to keep up 
prices for thé farmer. Even his Free Trade friends found this 
rather too much to swallow, and one organ of the party bluntly 
stigmatizes his argument as sophistry. Mr. Moore should have 
been wiser than to run his argument aground on the shoals of 
fact. He is as neat a manipulator of Free Trade theories as we 
have, although monotonously tedious, and evidently lacking in 
the sense of when he has become a bore. But neither he nor any 
of his party can handle facts without getting aground. Neither 
was it worth his while to give any consideration to the interests 
of the Americrn farmer in his argument. His frank outburst of 
contempt for the farmer, after the returns came in from the North- 
west in the last presidential election, was not unnoticed and will 
not be forgotten. For once Mr. Moore forgot that a Free Trader 
must carefully conceal his opinion of the intelligence of the great 
body of the American people. We were going to say “of his 
countrymen,” but we are quite in the dark as to Mr. Moore’s na- 
tionality. 





THE proposal of Mr. Windom to throw open the monopoly of 
the Seal Fisheries in Alaska for twenty years to the competition 
of bidders, has brought up the whole question of our policy as re- 
gards this important industry. The Alaska Seal and Fur Com- 
pany has been the subject of earnest defense and attack for ten 
years or more, until one who has not been on the ground hardly 
knows what to think of it. It is notable that the Senate Com- 
mittee which visited Alaska reports strongly in its favor, and on 
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that Committee was Mr. Dawes, who is opposed to the monopoly 
plan, and who we believe cares more for the interests of the na- 
tives of Alaska than for any mercantile company whatsoever. On 
the other hand the Governor of the Territory has expressed a very 
unfavorable opinion of its methods, and many travelers who pro- 
fessed to have no interest in the matter, have declared that its 
employees are under no sort of restraint in the matter of debauch- 
ing the natives. And such unofficial and unexpected visitors are 
likely to have better opportunities of judging than had the Sen- 
ate Committee. 

In the Senate the only side of the matter that has been 
brought forward has been the business administration of the Fish- 
eries. It is objected that Mr. Windom, by limiting the seals to be 
taken next year to 60,000, and hereafter to a number to be fixed 
by the Treasury authorities, has discouraged independent bid- 
ding; and also that thirty days’ notice is insufficient in a case of 
So great importance. With a view to alteration of the terms, Mr. 
Plumb proposes to repeal the law of 1870 authorizing the leasing 
of the Fisheries. 





THE Senate has confirmed General Morgan as Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, with but one dissenting vote, so that he enters 
upon the duties of his office unhampered by any show of opposi- 
tion, such as was feared. For his own sake and for that of the 
great interests of which he has charge, it is to be hoped that he 
will manage the Indian Bureau with the wisdom of the serpent, 
for there are indications of serious disturbance of the arrange- 
ments which have been in operation for the education of the In- 
dian tribes, which may put back the work for a decade. A good 
part of the opposition outside of Congress to his confirmation grew 
out of his announcing a programme of operations, which had bet- 
ter have been reserved until he had thoroughly studied the field 
of his future activity. We understand that he has in so far modi- 
fied that programme as to withdraw all declarations of opposition 
to the mission schools already established on the reservations. 
He means to concentrate his efforts on the extension of Govern- 
ment schools in those districts which have been left comparatively 
or entirely destitute of educational facilities. 

We are pleased to see with what force of figures and facts 
Gen. Armstrong replies to the statement that education at Hamp- 
ton and Carlisle has proved fatal to ‘‘ from 30 to 70 per cent.” of the 
Sioux pupils sent thither from the reservations. It is true that at 
the outset, from an unfit selection of Indian youth, there was a 
considerable mortality, but never anything like so great as 
alleged. And since better arrangements in this respect have been 
effected, there have been but three deaths of Hampton pupils, and 
an equally small proportion of those at Carlisle. He also shows 
from statistical reports that it is equally untrue that the pupils 
have been useless after their return, or have shown a want of 
sympathy with their own people. Of course not all cases show a 
satisfactory result, but the number of failures in this respect is 
probably no greater than in any other system of education. And 
he very forcibly argues the strong approval given by Bishop Hare 
to the sending of children from his Mission Schools to Hampton 
and Carlisle as proving that it is not productive of the evils al- 
leged. 





THERE is, of course, an issue squarely raised by the Hampton 
and Carlisle processes. These schools attack the whole system of 
Indian life as it has heretofore existed. They propose to make 
American citizens of the Indians, and thus to break up entirely 
the tribal arrangements by which until now the Indians have 
been, legally and politically, an alien people encamped amongst 
us. What has been done,—we refer particularly to the work at 
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Carlisle, as within our definite knowledge,—has been to prove 
that the Indian young men and girls are perfectly capable of 
learning the white people’s way of life, that they easily adapt 
themselves to it, and that they can earn their living by it. This 
being true, why should any one desire to leave them in their un- 
civilized and segregated condition? Obviously, whatever inter- 
ests desire to keep up the tribal system are opposed to the schools 
at Hampton and Carlisle, but just as plainly, whoever thinks the 
solution of the Indian problem is to be found in the absorption of 
the Indian into the mass of American citizenship, will sympathize 
with the work they are doing. 





Mr. WILLIAM E. Srmonps, who represents the First Connec- 
ticut district in the present House, has recommended that Mr. Silas 
R. Montgomery,who was made postmaster of Bristol by the last Ad- 
ministration, be reappointed to that office on the expiry of his 
present commission. Mr. Simonds appears to be a believer in 
keeping satisfactory men in office, without regard to their party 
affiliations, or the limitations of their commissions under the four 
years’ act. It remains to be seen what the Post-office authorities 
will do with this recommendation. If they enforce the rule which 
Mr. Wanamaker announced as to the right of members of Con- 
gress to make such nominations, they will in so far help the cause 
of Reform as to establish a sort of local option in the matter. In 
that case those districts who wish for the retention of all good 
men in office will be able to secure that by electing representa- 
tives of that way of thinking. Thus the rule which has worked 
so badly in securing removals by wholesale under the present ad- 
ministration may be worked to effect a sort of permanence in ten- 
ure,—which was the last thing its authors were thinking of. Mr. 
Simonds appears to be, at least, a man of independent judgment. 





THE present policy of the great naval powers is to depend 
largely on converting ordinary merchantmen into cruisers and 
transporters in case of war, instead of depending on their navy 
alone. Mr. Whitney took the first step in this direction, by hav- 
ing all the steamships sailing under the American flag examined 
by naval boards with reference to their war capabilities. There 
are at least eighty-two such steamships now afloat, of which thirty- 
three could be converted into fast cruisers for the capture or de- 
struction of ships of commerce, by the employment of a few guns 
and some changes in their structure. Thirty-nine others are cap- 
able of conversion into effective transport vessels for carrying 
troops and stores. All of these vessels except a dozen were built on 
the Delaware, and most of them within a few years past. The 
Times ot New York very properly urges that the work of prepar- 
ing for such a use of these ships should not be delayed until the 
moment when we may need to so employ them. Alterations 
which would have to be made should be made at once on govern- 
ment account, and the necessary armament should be in readiness 
to fit them out for tbis service. But thus far the Government has 
not been able to do anything of the sort, because Congress has not 
heeded its applications for money for such purpose. 





Ir is gratifying to find that on some points in relation to the 
finances we are in full accord with our contemporary, Harper’s 
Weekly. Such concord is sometimes wanting. In its financial 
article, in this week’s issue, (the contribution of Mr. Henry J. 
Macdonald), it has these observations on the policy of making de- 
posits of the Government surplus in the banks: 

“The best course open to him [the Secretary of the Treasury] is to ig- 
nore the subject altogether and call in no more of the deposits, since they are 
the means of mitigating the severity of the independent Treasury system, 
But there is no reason why he should not require interest on his deposits in 
all cases where he does not receive from the depository bank some service 
which repays the Treasury for the use of its deposits, and this course would 
tend directly to facilitate his purchases of bonds. The matter to be kept al. 
ways in view is the damage inflicted upon the community by the locking up 
of large amounts of its money in the Treasury vaults—the only example of a 
really idle hoard now remaining in the modern world. So far as the law 





authorizes the Secretary to employ the Treasury resources to relieve the com- 
munity by purchase of bonds and by deposits in banks, so far he will be held 
accountable for the use of his power. Beyond that the remedies lie with 
Congress.” ‘ 





THE Senate’s Committee on the proposed World’s Fair has 
been deluged with eloquent presentations of the “‘claims ”’ of St. 
Louis, Chicago, Washington, and New York, to be the favored 
site of the exhibition. Each of these cities has discovered itself to 
be situated right at the centre of all creation, “ with the sky 
tucked in all round it.” If any of the “ metropolises”’ had been 
capable of any display of modesty in the presentation of their 
claims, they probably would have madea stronger case; but they 
one and all roused the American sense of the ridiculous by their 
extravagance of statement, which has become the worst of blun- 
ders since the rise of humor as a social force in this country. 
What, for instance, shall we say of this from the Press of New 
York ?— 

“New York is the nation’s chief community, its scientific, literary, ar- 
tistic, industrial, commercial, moral, and religious capital, as Washington is 
its political capital. Here American civilization has crystallized into its 
highest material, intellectual, and moral forms.” 

It is rather because we think New York should.be given an 
opportunity to redeem itself from past failures, and that a great 
undertaking of this kind would be of good service by forcing its 
miscellaneous and heterogeneous population into some kind of . 
fraternal codperation, that we see an argument of decided force in 
favor of that city. But we trust the claim will not be rested on 
the ground that when the virtues died they left New York their 
heir. 

Even the New York people are beginning to realize, since 
they have been writing the figures which represent the new year, 
that they have very little time for preparation, andthe proposal 
to put it off fora year, which at first was rejected with scorn, is 
now received with respectful attention. It is true that 1893 would 
commemorate nothing in particular unless it be the arrival of Co- 
lumbus in Spain on his return from America, which occurred on 
the 15th of March in that year. But better have the sentimental 
side of the exhibition a trifle misplaced than its solid merits glar- 
ingly defective. 





Mr. CALVIN S. BRICE has been elected United States Sena- 
tor from Ohio to fill the seat Mr. Payne will vacate in 1891. In 
the Democratic caucus he was chosen by a majority of 53 to 20. 
That this nomination was secured by fair and honorable means 
manuy even of the Democratic newspapers refuse to believe. Mr. 
Brice has been a resident of New York for at least five years, and 
had no local following in Ohio. There was nothing to commend 
him to the suffrages of the legislators of his party except his fail- 
ure to secure it a victory in the campaign of 1888, and his ability 
to spend a big sum in payment for the honor. It is notorious that 
he was obliged to settle up more than one old account growing 
out of transactions of his earlier career in Ohio, before he could 
control the caucus. Under the circumstances the twenty mem- 
bers who voted to the last against him would have been quite jus- 
tified in refusing to accept the decision of the caucus. Four of 
them, with the help of the Republican minority, might have 
elected Mr. Thurman or some other Democrat who had other 
merits than his wealth. But only one of the twenty stood out, 
and the Legislature carried out the caucus conclusion. 

The matter does not end here. It is true that nothing is to 
be expected of the Senate, which will admit Mr. Brice as soon as 
it is clear on the doubtful point of his being “ an inhabitant” of 
Ohio, while he has been living and paying taxes in another State. 
But to judge by what followed Mr. Payne’s election, there are 
Democrats in Ohio who do not relish the sight of a millionaire of 
second-rate and doubtful character being sent to the highest leg- 
islative place on the strength of his money alone. 





No governor’s message of the year receives more attention than 
that of Mr. Hill of New York. People wished to know how far 
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that shifty politician had made up his mind to yield to the agita- 
tion for the enactment of the Australian Ballot, and what he had 
to say of the regulation of the Liquor Traffic by the State. On 
the latter subject Mr. Hill says very little indeed, but on the for- 
mer a great deal. He tries to turn the flank of the Reformers by 
being even more of a reformer than they, and suggests the adop- 
tion of the English requirement that every candidate and political 
committee shall make a public and sworn statement of the money 
spent on an election, and of the manner in which it was spent. 
He also would permit candidates who have been defeated by fraud 
to make good before the courts their claim that corruption had 
been employed to carry the election, and would give them the of- 
fice if they could prove it and were not convicted of corrupt prac- 
tices themselves. But on the main point he yields nothing. He 
will not have the voter required to vote only the official ballots 
furnished by the State, as is essential to the secrecy of the ballot 
under the Australian system. He appeals to the experience of sev- 
eral States which have tried the system, as confirming his objec- 
tions to it as a measure of disfranchisement for the less educated 
voters, who will sooner forego the right to vote than to appeal to 
the election officers to mark their ballots for them. It is answered 
that the plan would work all the better if it were to exclude all 
the votes of illiterates, as the law does in some of the New Eng- 
land States. This may be true, but itis not the law of New York, 
and nothing would be gained by retaining the suffrage of those 
who were entirely shameless about their ignorance, while exclud- 
ing those who were ashamed. 





ONE subject Governor Hill brought forward very pertinently, 
and with general approval on all hands. ‘ Our highways in the 
rural districts,” he writes, ‘‘ are as‘a general rule in a most unsat- 
isfactory condition, many of them being almost impassable with- 
out great discomfort during large portions of the year, while few 
are kept in a proper state of repair. They are far inferior to those 
throughout England and several other countries in Europe, while 
the public roads of New England are conspicuously better than 
ours.” This is a subject with regard to which there has been a 
very general awakening of interest, to which we have reason to 
believe our own articles on methods of making good roads contrib- 
uted not a little. The newspapers of the State ascribe the badness 
of the roads to the old-fashioned method of allowing the farmers 
to “ work out their road-tax ” in a lazy way which does very little 
for their improvement. In early times, when money was scarce 
and labor plenty, this way of proceeding was unavoidable. But 
like many other usages of those times it has outlived its useful- 
ness, and the business of road-making should be put into the hands 
of experts, who would not be content with shovelling loose soil 
from the roadside ditch into the middle of the highway, and 
spreading it there. Very few indeed are the districts of this coun- 
try where a good road can be made out of materials close at hand, 
and the farmers are indisposed to incur the trouble and expense of 
going to gravel-beds and quarries for the material needed to con- 
struct a road-bed that will last. But we have reached a stage in 
social development when in the Eastern States at least nothing 
less than this should be tolerated by public opinion. 

Gov. Hill proposes that the State shall set the example of 
doing better by constructing two good roads in each county. We 
fear that this would only ease the farmers’ minds about the rest. 
What is needed is an effective system of State supervision, or bet- 
ter still, that road-making be taken over by the State from the 
counties and townships. But we do not expect to see the States 
undertake this work effectively, so long as they are obliged to de- 
pend on direct taxation for the whole of their revenue. This is 
one of the openings for the wise use of the national surplus of 
revenue, which our legislators of both parties seem most anxious 
to throw away. 





PROFESSOR ALBERT B. Harr of Harvard has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Rise of American Cities,” in The Quarterly Jour- 





nal of Economics, showing the change which has passed over the 
country within a hundred years. In 1789 not 100,000 of the some- 
thing less than 4,000,000 of our population lived in cities. Now 
there are nearly sixteen millions out of less than sixty, gathered 
in some 350 cities. Looking at the question on its economic side, 
Professor Hart thinks that the possession of a port like that of 
New York is the surest guarantee of a city’s permanent eminence. 
We think that this is a mistake that grows out of an overestimate 
of foreign trade. If it were true, how should we account for the 
early decay of Newport and Salem, and the present decay of 
Boston in relative importance? And the rapid growth of cities 
like Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Paul, to say nothing of the way 
in which Philadelphia holds its own in the last three decades, 
while Charleston, Savannah, and Mobile have lost ground, and 
New Orleans threatens to take its place beside“ the dead cities of 
the Zuyder Zee,” is proof enough that the secret of municipal pros- 
perity is a much morecomplex matter than Professor Hart assumes. 
Indeed he himself abandons his own case when he admits that 
the geological conformation of the Mohawk valley, admitting of 
canal communication with the West, has been of as great import- 
ance to New York as its harbor; and yet that advantage declines 
in relative importance with every year, although it sufficed to put 
New York ahead of Philadelphia after 1830. 

It is said in the article that cities like New York owe much to 
the stimulus of direct contact with the rest of the world, and are 
more open to new ideas than are those of manufacturing centres. 
This is true as far as it goes, but it remains uncertain whether the 
real growth of a community is to be traced to its eagerness to hear 
some new thing every day, or to a more solid and earnest appre- 
ciation of the truths of its own intellectual heritage. Miss Ed- 
wards, who is about as well able to appreciate the intellectual 
character of a new city as any of our recent visitors, says she was 
impressed by the soap-bubble character of New York,—a verdict 
probably due to the evidences of newspaper feverishness and so- 
cial restlessness, which cannot escape the notice of the intelligent 
traveler. And what warrant has Prof. Hart for saying that social 
and political problems are more difficult in manufacturing than in 
commercial emporiums ? Certainly, the comparison of New York 
with Philadelphia suggests no such statement. If it be true in 
any case it probably is due to one of Mr. Lester F. Ward’s “ eco- 
nomic paradoxes ’—that discontent increases with the increase 
of comfort ! 





Mr. RoosEVELT, at the annual dinner of the New York Knic- 
kerbockers, held up the Dutch settlers of America as an example 
to the more recent immigrants. ‘‘The thoroughness with which 
the Hollander has become Americanized,” he said, “and the way 
in which he has ceased being anything but an American, makes 
him invaluable as an object lesson to some of the races which have 
followed him to America at an interval of about two centuries ; 
races whose members can, and I believe will, become as good 
Americans as any Knickerbocker among us, but who can only be- 
come so by ceasing to be anything else, and by casting themselves 
heartily and without reservation into the life of their adopted 
country.” Some of these new comers might suggest that there 
would be a poor outlook for our American nationality if they did 
not become Americanized with somewhat more rapidity than did 
the Knickerbockers. For much more than a century after the 
Dutch settlement of New York, they thought that nobody but the 
Classis of Amsterdam was competent to ordain a dominie for an 
American congregation, and that the genuine Gospel could not be 
preached in any other than the Dutch language. It was well on 
in the present century before New York could rid herself of the 
patroon system of land-holding which these same Dutchmen had 
imported from the Netherlands. And even now a large body of 
them hold themselves aloof from union with other churches of 
just the same faith and order, on the ground that they are Dutch 
and these others are of other derivation. 

Furthermore, some of these new-comers fail to find much 
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evidence of Americanization in many of those who are most ready 
to make boast of their “‘ Knickerbocker descent.” The aping of 
European fashions, the copying of English ideas and slang, the 
general repulsion to everything genuinely American, which is 
seen in New York above every other city of the Union, are enough 
to suggest that a newly landed immigrant might give some native 
American pointsin what constitutes a genuine love of his country. 





THE force of the prevalent epidemic in Europe is indicated 
by the deaths of eminent persons reported. The Empress Au- 
gusta, the Prince of Taxis and Thurn, Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and Dr. Déllinger of Miinchen are the most conspicuous victims, 
while the child-king of Spain and Lord Hartington, the leader of 
the Whig Unionists, have narrowly escaped. 

Dr. Dollinger is the loss that will be most felt. He was a 
scholar of rare conscientiousness. Inheriting the traditions of 
the school of Moehler, he sought to combine scientific loyalty to 
truth with devout loyalty to his Church. Long before the Infalli- 
bility decision, which led him and his associates to withdraw from 
the Roman communion, he had satisfied himself that the two were 
not to be reconciled on any terms that the rulers of the Church 
would consider allowable. His work on “ The Reformation” 
(1846-48), and his “‘ Luther, a Sketch ”’ (1850), were both among the 
ablest pieces of historical polemic that Roman Catholic literature 
has to show. But when he undertook to write a history of the 
Church from the beginning, he stopped with the Middle Ages. 
Prof. Boehmer of Frankfort about the year 1860 remonstrated 
with him for not completing it, when Dr. Dollinger replied : ““ My 
researches have brought me to such a pass that I cannot make the 
end of my history tally with the beginning. The continuation 
would be a vindication of the Protestant Reformation.” His se- 
cession from the Roman communion brought him a freedom of 
movement he never had enjoyed before, and the publications of 
his later years, especially of the sources for the history of the 
Council of Trent, are among the most important of his contribu- 
tions to theological literature. To the last he was no more a Prot- 
estant than an Infallibilist, regretting many things in the Refor- 
mation, and unable to find himself at home among the churches 
that sprang from it. Yet he said of Luther: ‘It was he who 
spoke while other men stammered!” In his dying hours he was 
invited to become reconciled to the Church of Rome; but unlike 
Pere Gratry he stood firm, and declined her sacraments. 





Her Britannic Majesty’s Government cuts a very poor figure 
in the eyes of Europe through the brutal Jingoism with which 
Lord Salisbury has treated Portugal. When Germany had an al- 
most indentical dispute with Spain over the right to the Phillipine 
Islands, Prince Bismarck, the man of blood and iron, very grace- 
fully submitted it to the arbitration of the Pope, and submitted as 
gracefully to an adverse decision. The British Government de- 
clines to accept any offer of arbitration, and sends Portugal an ul- 
timatum before the dispute is a month old. She bids the weaker 
nation either surrender all the stronger lays claim to, or feel the 
weight of the military and naval forces of the British Empire. 
There was no other logic in the case than that of the heavier boots, 
and Portugal is not strong enough to resist. The continental press 
is silent on the subject, or joins in hearty condemnation of the 
course taken by Lord Salisbury. Those of Spain and France are 
especially emphatic, and the occurrence evidently has brought 
upon Great Britain more than the ill will of Portugal. Latin 
Europe generally is indignant at the threats of violence to its 
weakest member. 

The Standard, of London, although a Tory organ, once more 
shows its sense of public decency by lamenting the incident as the 
humiliation of a friendly power. What friendliness for England 
there is left in Portugal is shown by the forced resignation of the 
ministry which accepted the ultimatum, and the organization of 
another which has the credit of hating the common enemy more 
heartily than did its predecesors. 








Ir the Spanish monarchy is strong enough to outlast the storms 
which at present threaten its existence, it is partly through the 
moderate Republicans being satisfied by one trial that a republic 
is not the government for a country whose people are uneducated 
and unused to the responsibility of political power. This is 
known to be the judgment of Senor Castelar ; and General Zorilla, 
the only rival he has in the confidence of the Spanish Republicans, 
is in exile, and a man of bad character. Senor Sagasta, the prime- 
minister, is beset by troubles on every hand. The Free Traders 
have abandoned him because the demands of both farmers and 
manufacturers obliged him to give up the plan of fiscal legislation 
with which he set out. The Conservatives threaten to throw him 
over because he is trying to keep his promise to extend the suf- 
frage to something like the extent it had when the late king came 
to the throne. The army is discontented because it has not been 
paid,‘and the younger officers can get no promotion, as there is 
no retired list of veterans in service. Altogether things look 
stormy in Spain, but it is to be remembered that there has been 
little else than storm in Spain since General Prim landed there in 
1863. Were the present dynasty overthrown there might be an- 
other interval of Republican experiments, ending in hawking 
the crown around Europe to find some one foolish enough to wear it. 








MR. WINDOM AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


i” is a pleasure, since we cannot agree with the Secretary of 

the Treasury on some points of his fiscal policy, to speak in 
praise of his firm and manly endorsement of the Republican posi- 
tion in regard to the Civil Service. It was generally noted, no 
doubt, that he took pains, in his annual report, to say that both 
from his judgment and his experience he drew conclusions un- 
qualifiedly in favor of the reformed system, and we revert to the 
subject, now, because it has in no way lost its importance by the 
lapse of a few weeks, and because it may be the better empha- 
sized when the mass of other reports does not demand considera- 
tion. 

“The beneficial influences of the Civil Service Law,” says 
Mr. Windom, “in its practical workings, are clearly apparent. 
Having been at the head of the Department both before and after 
its adoption, I am able to judge by comparison of the two systems, 
and have no hesitation in pronouncing the present condition of 
affairs as preferable in all respects.”” And he explains in a few 
words the broad reason why this is so: ‘“‘ Under the old plan, ap- 
pointments were usually made to please some one under political 
or other obligations to the appointee ; and the question of fitness 
was not always the controlling one. The temptation to make re- 
movals, only to provide places for others, was always present, and 
constantly being urged by strong influences ; and this restless and 
feverish condition of departmental life did much to distract and 
disturb the even current of routine work.” 

The merit of this official statement is not only in its truth, but 
also in its candor. Mr. Windom states what is undoubtedly the 
exact facts of the case. The old system was one of continual pres- 
sure to put men out in order to make places for other men, and the 
demands to this effect were made by Senators and Representatives 
who well knew that what they were asking would be to the injury of 
the public service, but who could not avoid doing it, because of the 
clamor and hunger of their own followers. To have gone on in 
that way would have been preposterous, and yet how difficult it 
has been both to make a change, and to hold men in office up to 
a course consistent with the obligations which the Reform creates! 
What colleague of Mr. Windom, in Mr. Harrison’s Cabinet, has 
done so much of a simple dutyas to testify to the importance of 
keeping under foot the iniquities and dangers of the Spoils 
methods ? 

In the Treasury Department especially, the Secretary and his 
chief assistants should be able to give their whole strength to 
their duties. ‘The manifold duties of the Department,” Mr. Win- 
dom very truly says, “ require the closest application on the part 
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of the Secretary and his assistants; and the freedom from impor- 
tunity now enjoyed for appointments to places that are within the 
classified service, and the saving of valuable time heretofore de- 
voted to the distribution of minor patronage, are of very great ad- 
vantage, and enable these officers to devote more thought to the 
important questions of administration constantly arising.” 

When it is considered that the National Convention of the 
party whose success made Mr. Windom’s appointment practicable 
had declared most explicitly and emphatically its endorsement of 
a system such as he now praises, it might seem that he had said in 
these passages, and the additional ones which we have not quoted, 
no more than his plain duty to his party, as well as to the public 
service in its non-partisan character, demanded of him. It might 
very well have been supposed that among the most conspicuous 
utterances of all the heads of the Departments, in their annual re- 
ports, would have been their testimony that the Republican posi- 
tion concerning the Civil Service was a sound one, approved by 
the tests of experience. When, therefore, his colleagues are ap- 
parently so silent, it is the more honor to him that Mr. Windom 
manfully speaks out. 


THE DEATH OF JUDGE KELLEY. 


ine member of the national House of Representatives from the 

fourth district of this city, William Darragh Kelley, died in 
Washington city, on the 9th instant. He was born in Philadel- 
phia, April 12, 1814, and had consequently nearly completed his 
76th year. Surrounded by circumstances of trial and difficulty in 
his youth, he rose quickly, when he had attained manhood, to com- 
mand the attention and respect of the community in which he 
lived. It is difficult to realize that his public career actually be- 
gan in Boston, more than half a century ago, when, while he was 
a jeweler’s journeyman, he took a prominent part in political 
discussion and the activities rising out of it. It was, indeed, in 
1845, that he first became a public officer, the Attorney General of 
the State, Hon. John K. Kane, then appointing him the Prose- 
cuting Attorney for the city and county of Philadelphia, and since 
that time his service in public place had been practically continu- 
ous. It was in 1860 that he was first elected to Congress, and 
taking his seat the following year, he had remained the Repre- 
sentative of his district for twenty-nine years without a break. 
For years past he has been “ the Father of the House.” 

The death of Judge Kelley was not unexpected by those who 
have been acquainted with the state of his health for the past ten 
years. Indeed nothing has been more surprising and at the same 
time more characteristic of the man than his continuance in pub- 
lic life under conditions which most men would have held to war- 
rant them in withdrawing. He was a man to die in the harness if 
ever there was one, for his duties as a Congressman constituted so 
much of his life that retirement would have been a kind of death 
in itself. So in spite of the entreaties of his family that he would 
not go to Washington to attend this session, he made his way 
thither as to the atmosphere in which he felt most at home, and 
showed his sense of his growing weakness only in asking Mr. Reed 
to excuse him from his old place among the leaders of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Even then the spirit of the man was strongin 
the worn scabbard of his body, and he might have lasted through 
this Congress had not a cold, caught by exposure during the holi- 
days, imparted to his enfeebled frame the shock which brought on 
dissolution. 

The general regret for his death was not earned by that nega- 
tiveness and colorlessness of character which is so often rewarded 
by wholesale popularity. There was not a man of stronger con- 
victions on the floor of the House, nor one who was more out- 
spoken in giving utterance to them. But he forced every one to 
respect him, because he made all feel his single-minded earnest- 
ness and his consequent freedom from mere personal acrimony. 
In debate he hit as hard as he knew how to hit, but he never 
wantonly hit at individuals. He had his personal dislikes, but 
they seldom or never tinged his public utterances. His was the 
manly temper which disdained to confound a bad cause with its 
advocates, and to think he did the truth service by abusing the 
advocates of error. 

His love of truth and of justice came out strongly at many 
points in his career, as in his helping to unseat an official of his 
own party, when he was on the bench as a Democratic judge. 
It was shown not less in his manful resistance to the pressure of 
his political friends on such questions as the Greenback and Silver 
coinage. It never received a finer illustration than in his turning 
his back on his early convictions in favor of Free Trade. As the 





good effects of the Tariff of 1842 had converted Henry C. Carey 
from the Free Trade theory, so the bad effects of that of 1847 stag- 


gered Judge Kelley. He addressed himself to the study of the 
question, with Mr. Carey’s personal assistance in mastering it, and 
‘as a result he became the representative Protectionist in Congress 
at a time when even his own party could be got to take very 
slight interest in the question. But he went farther than that. 
He took infinite pains to acquaint himself with the condition 
and needs of our industries generally, and there was no member 
of the Ways and Means Committee who addressed himself to its 
proper work with better preparation than he. He forced the Free 
Traders on the floor of the House to recognize his ample prepa- 
ration for the discussion of such questions by the fullness of his 
information on every point they brought up for discussion, and 
few of them cared to ee him on that line of argument. 

Outside of public life Mr. Kelley was a man of bright and even 
versatile intellect, who easily shone in society. He often was ad- 
mirable in retort and epigram. He was a man of much personal 
kindness and thus endeared to many friends, his friendship with 
Mr. Carey being noticeable for closeness and warmth. And it 
certainly is much to his honor that after filling so often a place 
which must present temptation to seek personal emolument, he 
died as he lived, comparatively a poor man. 


MODERN PERSIA. 
a has recently appeared at Dresden an interesting popu- 
lar account of the Shah and the modern Persians, by Camillo 
Morgan and Fritz Burger.’ Nassr-eddin (preserver of the Faith) 
Shah was born in 1830, and ascended the throne in 1848. He did 
not stand in the good graces of his father, who entirely neglected 
the future ruler’s education. Yet the Shah has always been the 
champion of reform and of progressive ideas, ideas which have 
at every point been opposed by the priests and the conservatives 
generally. It was in connection with his reforms that the Shah 
undertook his much-talked-of visits to Europe. He established 
diplomatic relations with all the European courts and with the 
United States, introduced a regular system of coinage, unknown 
before, and started a postal and telegraph service. In domestic 
matters he retains the customs of his ancestors. His harem con: 
sists of four legitimate wives and about one hundred concubines. 
He has great winter and summer palaces, the chief of the former 
being situated at Teheran. 

In Persia, as in Russia and Turkey, the sovereign exercises 
absolute authority. He is assisted by six ministers who have 
charge respectively of Foreign Affairs, Internal Affairs, Edu- 
cation, Justice, Public Works, and Finance. There is also a 
Chief Admiral, who does not, however, rank with the ministers. 
Persia is divided into 23 provinces,each with its own governor. In 
addition to the governor each province has a local secretary who 
resides in the chief city of the province. The mal-administration 
from which all oriental countries suffer is chiefly due to the gover- 
nors of provinces. It was not at all an unusual thing in times 
past for a governor to seize as his own property all the women and 
girls whose appearance pleased his fancy. For such acts of the 
governors the central authorities are usually held responsible, 
though they are purely the acts of local officers over whom the 
central government exercises little real control. This class of offic- 
ers has been much improved by the practice now in vogue of se- 
lecting only princes of the royal blood. Since then acts of op- 
pression have almost entirely ceased, and popular uprisings no 
longer take place. 

The annual revenue of Persia is about $7,500,000. The royal 
army consists of 60,000 men, who are divided into regular and ir- 
regular troops. Every male Persian is liable to military service 
during his entire lifetime. Asa matter of fact, however, he usu- 
ally serves three, or at most four, years. Since 1850 there has been 
in existence in Teheran a military academy whose curriculum in- 
cludes Mathematics, Physics, and Mechanics, History, Geography, 
Tactics, and a study of French and English. A unique arm of the 
service is the camel-artillery. The animals are exceedingly well- 
trained and the artillery extremely effective. There is a powder 
factory and arsenal near Teheran. 

The Persians as a rule belong to the Shiite or literal sect whose 
only authority is the Koran, while the Turks belong to the Sunnite 
sect, which has in addition to the Koran an extensive body of tra- 
dition. The ill-feeling existing between these two sects is greater 
than that of either against non-Mussulmans. Bloody fights have 
frequently taken place between members of the opposing parties 
during the annual pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina. The priests 
or mollahs have much influence, which, as was remarked above is 
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usually thrown against reforms. They are not inquisitorial, and 
take no notice of infractions of the law, (especially in the mat- 
ter of drinking wine), unless the act be done in public. 

Among the non-mohammedan sects the Parsees are of greater 
interest. They are usually persons of means and intelligence, and 
pride themselves on a direct descent from the ancient Persians. 
Their number is about 5,000. The largest community of Jews is in 
Hamadan, where the graves of Mordecai and Esther are supposed 
to be. The Christians are settled about Lake Urumiah, and be- 
long to the ancient Chaldean and Nestorian sects. ; 

The Persian is the most cultivated type of the modern oriental ; 
he is the Frenchman of the East. Even the poorer classes are 
cleanly and tastefully clad. The men are usually tall and well 

roportioned, with large dark eyes, fair skin, and black hair and 
bosed. The population of the country is about eight millions. In 
the higher schools Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and the elements of 
the various sciences are taught. There are large printing establish- 
ments in Teheran and Tabriz. Persian scholars devote themselves 
largely to History, Mathematics, Astronomy, and Philosophy. 
Her jewelers and weavers are famed for their products. The Shah 
has projected improvements in the telegraph and postal service, in 
railways, and is about to put into use a new system of coinage. 
Altogether Persia may fairly be considered as a country which is 
making remarkable strides towards modern civilization without in 
anywise yielding her own laws and customs. se ok 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE FARMERS. 
| i is safe to say that, in time of peace, the average prosperity of 
the farmers of the United States was never greater than at the 
present. We say in time of peace, because during the War of 
1812-15, when the products of England were shut out, there was 
an extraordinary enhancement of all prices, and a corresponding 
abnormal rise in the price of land, (followed by the disastrous col- 
lapse of 1817, when peace came, and the English goods flooded the 
country ); and so, also, during the Rebellion, and for a year or two 
after its close, the inflated prices caused by great issues of paper 
money gave a temporary “ flush ” time to holders of land, and en- 
abled those who were in debt to easily pay off their mortgages. 
‘But peace is the normal condition of the country, and considering 
all the experiences agriculture has had since the adoption of the 
Constitution and the organization of the national government, it 
will puzzle any one to find a period of five years in which the aver- 
age prosperity of the farms, the country over, has been higher than 
in the five which are just past. 








It is true that this is in contradiction to many specious and- 


misleading statements on the subject. It has been pointed out 
that there are farm lands in Vermont, and other New England 
States, which can be had for very low prices. We have heard, with 
much monotonous iteration for many years, that the farmers’ sons 
will not stay on the farms. There are sections of the West, where 
corn is occasionally burned for fuel, instead of coal. From every 
gathering of the farmers, there comes up the lamentation that their 
avocation “don’t pay.” And it is undoubtedly the fact -that in 
Pennsylvania, in many counties,—perhaps in every one which is 
much engaged in agriculture,—good farms can be had at prices 
which do no more than cover the cost of the buildings and other 
valuable and tangible improvements which have been placed on 
them, leaving no more for the land than when William Penn gave 
his patent to the original settler, and pretty effectually estopping 
the application of Mr. Henry George’s proposed tax system. 

But if anyone who really knows anything about agriculture, 
and also knows something of other avocations, will turn his atten- 
tion even briefly to the condition of farmers now as compared with 


that in the past, he will see in a moment that tHeir labors must: 


have prospered or they could not live as they do. Their mode of 
life-—let us say, in Eastern Pennsylvania,—compared with that 
“before the War,” is immensely changed in the direction of in- 
creased comfort, and even of luxury. In every particular, whether 
inside their houses or outside, they live better. There is not,—we 
speak still of this region, which everything considered is an area 
not surpassed, if equalled, for the material welfare of its people, 
by any equal space of the earth’s surface,—there is not, we say, 
any considerable element remaining of the plain, primitive, peas- 
ant life which might easily have been found in many localities 
forty years ago. The “rustic ’ has almost disappeared. Railroads, 
newspapers, schools, rapid and frequent communication with the 
city, and the increased circulation of money, have set everybody, 
the farmers included, on ground so different that they would have 
thought in 1850 the prediction of it a preposterous dream. Their 
houses are now better, their furniture is more costly, their food is 
more varied, (it has always been good in Eastern Pennsylvania), 
their clothing is more “stylish,” and more expensive, their horses, 
harness, and “ pleasure carriages ”’ are all more costly, they travel 
ten times as much, in distance, as they did in 1850, and their pos- 











sessions of luxury,—watches, musical instruments, ornaments, pic- 
tures, and bric-a-brac of all sorts,—are in number and value as 
twenty to one. The education of children has vastly increased. 
In forty years the public school system of Pennsylvania has de- 
veloped so much that it may be said to have been practically cre- 
ated, while the patronage by farmers of the ‘ High Schools ” of 
the larger towns, of the Normal Schools, and of the Colleges and 
Universities has increased many fold the expenditure for educa- 
tion derived from the land. 

We suppose nobody will deny these facts. They could be 
abundantly shown by figures, if the statistics of social science were 
always perfectly collected and accurately presented. It is because 
they are not that there is the opportunity for casual and superfi- 
cial observers to make absurd mistakes concerning American agri- 
culture, and for pseudo-economists to endeavor to persuade the 
agricultural voters that they ought to destroy the prosperity of the 
mechanics and artisans who now buy and eat their crops. 

To survey the whole field of farm-life and farm-profits in the 
United States is too much to be undertaken in a brief article. But 
it may be necessary to guard against any error of the reader in pre- 
suming that we draw our opinion of the general prosperity of the 
farmers solely from the conditions of this section of the country. 
What is true in Eastern Pennsylvania is true of the country gen- 
erally. If there are exceptions, they exist for exceptional reasons. 
That every acre of land between Quoddy Head and San Diego 
will return a profit to the man who stirs its surface, or that every 
man who takes hold of the plow-handles will grow rich, it would 
be folly to pretend, and there are localities which suffer, undoubt- 
edly, and whose farmers may have abundant cause to lament their 
situation. Many such localities are ruined,—perhaps, however, 
only for the time,—in those tremendous processes of change which 
the growth of the railroad system has set in motion. There are 
plenty of places where land would bring less now than forty years 
ago, solely because so much other land has been given easy and 
cheap access to markets. And everybody is well aware of this, 
however much discussion there may be of farmers and farming in 
which the fact is ignored. The troubles of the farmers in the East 
are largely caused by tlie building of railroads in the West, and 
the planting of a multitude of farmers there, and if it had not been 
that there were compensating conditions for the Eastern farmer, 
in the growth here of cities, towns, and villages, filled with good 
buyers of food products, there would have been a far greater 
amount of actual depression and unquestionable disaster here. 
Yet however much the Western farmers press upon us, with their 
hastily and easily raised crops, from land practically presented to 
them, they still cry out for more advantages and cheaper access to 
the seaboard markets. Their pressure upon the railroads has 
forced freight rates down to a limit which but twenty years ago 
would have been considered impossible, and yet the demand con- 
tinues. As we have heretofore remarked, the farmers of the West 
may very justly pause to consider the pressure which their compe- 
tition puts upon those of the East, and to estimate whether, when 
all things are fairly compared, it is not the latter who have the 
best right to groan. 

The lands in New England, from which the American farmers 
have removed, are examples of the effect of this Western competi- 
tion. That Americans will not live upon them, now that the touch 
of the hill farm of Vermont and the streets of Boston or New York 
is so close, ought to surprise no one. The natural consequence of 
the rise in culture, and the increase in luxurious demands, is to 
make the farmers and their families quit the places which will not 
afford these. And how can the poor lands of many sections of 
New England compete with the prairie soils of the West? Is it 
supposed to be possible, by any one? The obvious and natural 
solution for the Vermont and other lands of that section is that 
they will in time be taken up by another and different class of 
toilers,—people more contented with small returns, less eager to 
swim on the crest of the present movement, more simple in their 
tastes, more strict in their expenditure. There are such people: 
many of them may be found in Pennsylvania, in families that hold 
the same land that their fathers did a century and a half ago, and 
who have kept their fires burning on the old hearthstones by care- 
ful habits of economy. Even these have changed their way of 
living, in an important degree, as has already been said, but they 
have kept behind those who advanced most eagerly and least 
cautiously, and while the latter have spent beyond what they 
ought, and have exceeded even the limits which the generous land 
was willing to afford, the former have spent within the safe line 
and have defied the sheriff. 








The trade returns of the Dominion of Canada for 1888-89, just issued, 
do not make an encouraging exhibit. The exports fell off $1,000,000; the 
imports-increased between $4,000,000 and $5,000,000; the adverse balance of 
trade rose from $20,691,630 in the preceding year, to $26,055,764; and al- 
though the customs revenues collected was the highest in the country’s his- 
tory, the public debt was increased by over $4,000,000. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE record for last week of the deaths of Philadelphia makes a 
serious impression indeed. The number reported is 718, an 
increase over the previous week of 226 and over the correspond- 
ing week of last year, of 358. What is most prominent in these 
high figures is the deadliness of lung inflammation,—the pneu- 
monia of which it is usual to speak. In the week ending Decem- 
ber 28 there were 33 deaths by this disease, in the week ending 
January 4 there were 71, and last week there were 145,—adults 
105, minors 40. This increased mortality is due, of course, to the 
epidemic conditions from which the civilized world has been and 
still is suffering, whether we call their manifestation by one name 
or another, and it emphasizes the fact that while the simple form 
of the malady is not serious, its accompanying and following com- 
plications are very serious, indeed. Besides the great mortality 
from pneumonia there were 101 deaths by consumption of the lungs, 
10 by croup, 23 by bronchitis, 18 by diphtheria, and 14 ascribed to 
“influenza ’’ alone. 
* * * 

Ir ought to be remarked, in connection with the subject, how 
very defective and unsatisfactory is the present system of making 
returns of deaths in this city. The figures, in fact, are not the 
returns of deaths in Philadelphia, but of interments in the ceme- 
teries located within the city limits, which is a different thing 
entirely, and may vary so much from what is desired as to affect 
materially the value of scientific conclusions drawn from the 
report. We observe that in speaking of the mortuary record of 
the city, one authority deducts from these the interments of per- 
sons brought in to the city cemeteries from elsewhere ; which of 
course is very proper; but we do not observe that there is any 
report at all, or any way of getting it, as to those who die in the 
city and are taken away for interment, although there are many 
such, every week. While the others are subtracted, of course 
these should be added, and unless they are, the reports are incom- 
plete and below the truth. The system certainly needs revision. 

* * * 


THE meeting of the Contemporary Club on Tuesday evening 
was one of the most brilliant gatherings in the history of the or- 
ganization, though the comfort of the audience was somewhat 
marred by the inadequacy of the Art Club’s gallery in the matter 
of seating capacity. Dr. Brinton’s essay on Giordano Bruno was 
thoughtful, and gave evidence of a careful examination of original 
sources of information. He rapidly sketched Bruno’s personal 
career, and then proceeded to analyze his philosophy, which he 
found quite far removed from the materialism with which it has 
been charged. Indeed, he ranked Bruno as an idealist in the true 
sense, going so far as to institute comparisons with Berkeley. He 
dwelt with eloquence upon the heroism of his devotion to princi- 
ple in the hour of his martyrdom, and excused his irregularities 
and coarseness as the necessary outcome of the manners of his 
time. 

Dr. Brinton was followed by Rev. Dr. McConnell, who scored 
a point by remarking that the same logic which would excuse 
Bruno on. account of the manners of the time would, in great 
measure, palliate the action of the Inquisition, through whose 
ferocity Bruno suffered. He further pointed out,—what is un- 
doubtedly true,—that Bruno now stands as the ideal of young 
Italy, not because he broke with Catholic traditions, but because 
he is regarded as a martyr in the cause of freedom of speech. 

The discussion was closed by Mr. Thomas Davidson, in an 
elaborate paper,—supplemental to Dr. Brinton’s,—dealing with 
the nature of Bruno’s abstract philosophic teachings, and contain- 
ing some radical utterances concerning the position of the Church 
as an exponent of Christianity. 

A social reception followed the exercises of the evening. 

* * * 


THE Atheneum having charged the Browning societies with 
magnifying Browning’s subtlety as his most desirable quality, Mr. 
Furnival makes a rather angry denial. ‘I flatly deny it,” he 
says. ‘“‘ We have contended for the fact that Browning is subtle ; 
no reasonable being denies it; but we have not contended that 
subtlety is the most desirable quality for any poet, or that it should 
be set above or on a level with emotion and imagination. We 
know too well how dangerous intellectual subtlety is when it gets 
out of the control of the higher poetic faculties. And to say that 
the Browning societies confuse the interest of the riddle and the 
puzzle with the poetic effect which the poet gud poet arrives at, is 
both false and nonsensical.” 

Perhaps some may think that Mr. Furnival is himself a bit 
“subtle” in his way of stating a case. And we fear that the 
opinion expressed by the Athenzum will find endorsement among 
the large circle of those who are still outside the Browning cult. 


* * * 











Mr. EDWARD P. CLARK, of the New York Evening Post, has 
issued a pamphlet which under the title, “A Bill to promote Men- 
dicancy,”’ summarizes some facts and figures tending to show that 
the South does not need Federal aid in the maintenance of her 


public schools. The matter included in this pamphlet is a re- 
print of editorials published in the Evening Post from 1886 to 1890, 
and the author has succeeded in accumulating a considerable mass 
of information in opposition to the Blair Bill. The work thus 
shows what an energetic and intelligent man, diligently engaged 
for four years, may do to clog the wheels of Progress, and Yetain 
the world’s escape from ignorance and misery. In every age 
there have been some excellent people who made themselves 
conspicuous in this way. 
% + * * 

Two hitherto unpublished poems by Pope will prove an inter- 
esting morsel to the lovers of the little Nightingale of Twicken- 
ham. An English periodical, Merry England, is the vehicle of 
their publication. 

* * * 

THERE are few things more risky than the attempt to render 
the localisms and idiomatic phraseology of one tongue into their 
exact equivalent in another. Even the masters fail in the under- 
taking. Therefore it is not strange that M. Alphonse Daudet has 
raised a laugh against himself because of his manner of Gallicis- 
ing English phrases in his new work “ La lutle pour la Vie.” It is 
said, however, that, these eccentricities being overlooked, the 
story is powerful in its dramatic interest, and well suited to the 
English stage. 

* * * 

THE Charity Ball, though coming in the midst of so much ail- 
ment and deadly illness, was a decided success on Tuesday night. 
In fact it is rather more a matter of benevolence than a society 
event, and besides the direct good accomplished in raising money 
for several worthy charities, it performs a secondary service in 
uniting different classes of people in a common effort, and su ob- 
pe for the time the social lines which tend to be so rigidly 

efined. 


TENNYSON AND BROWNING: 


Be a beautiful coincidence the two masters of poetry in the Vic- 

torian Age, issued recently each a new volume of verse. Side 
by side they had sown and harvested for well-nigh sixty years; 
and now, just as one of them had passed fourscore, and the other 
was almost on its threshold, they gave to the world the aftermath 
of their genius. Browning’s volume, “ Asolando,” is his last—for he 
died at Venice on the very day of its publication in England and 
America, (Dec. 12, 1889); Tennyson’s volume, “Demeter and 
Other Poems,” we hope may not be his last, although there rings 
through it a message of farewell. The vitality and longevity of 
poets are greater than is commonly supposed. Sophocles was nearly 
ninety when he produced the “ Cidipus at Colonos” ; Goethe was 
eighty when he finished the Second Part of “ Faust”; Hugo, Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, and Whittier, are other examples of men still 
active after passing into the twilight of old age. Nevertheless, we 
cherish the feeling that poetry should be the comrade of youth, 
and our feeling is a wise one; and the examples which seem to 
conflict with it really serve to confirm it. For what, after all, isa 
poet? “In most men,” says Sainte-Beuve, ‘there is a poet who 
dies young, and the man survives.”’ The poet is he in whom the 
poetic nature does not die, but flourishes as long as the man sur- 
vives. If we imagine the soul as imprisoned in the body, we shall 
have, perhaps, an illustration of the poetic nature. The senses are 
windows through which the soul looks out upon life, and just at 
the period between youth and manhood the senses are most recep- 
tive, and offer the least hindrance both for the soul to receive its 
messages from the outer world and to communicate the passions 
which those messages have kindled in itself. The world seems 
wonderful and delicious : hopes, vast and sunny, gild it ; love makes 
it beautiful and holy. This happy period, when the barrier be- 
tween man and nature is almost wholly withdrawn, is also the 
period when the reserves between man and man are least obtrusive, 
when friendships are welded, and when each sex finds in the other 
its complement and its joy. This is the age when every one is a 
poet, because the soul still lives with ideals, and has not yet con- 
tracted itself to the smaller measures of outward reality. But in 
most men, youth once passed, the senses become dull, passion 
—which is the essense of the spiritual life—is smothered in the 
prison of the body, cobwebs are spun over the windows, shutting 
out the radiance of day, “the man survives,” but he survives as a 
captive. Now the poet is he in whom that sensibility and passion 
of youth do not die ; his windows are always open and uncurtained ; 
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for him the flesh, if I may use the expression, becomes more and 
more transparent, more and more sublimed, quick to perceive and 
to communicate ; experience and learning help to strengthen with- 
out oppressing his faculties ; the wonder and beauty of life are al- 


ways fresh, and their power always increases, in his eyes. So we 
may truly say that eval and youth are inseparable ; and the test 
of the poet is his ability to transcend the physical limits of Time 
and Place, and to speak from the Infinite and Eternal. And just 
in the degree in which he succeeds in thus liberating himself, is his 
work abiding. Do you ask proof of this? Consider why it is that 
after thirty centuries we read the Drama of Job and the Epics of 
Homer, and why after five centuries we follow Dante’s Vision? 
It is because in those works, after’making allowance for what was 
contributed by the age and country in which they were written, we 
find, matter not temporal and not local, but of perpetual interest 
to men. 

Poetry is the largest expression of human life, because in its 
perfection it is entirely free ; special pleading, whether for a creed, 
or a political party, or a scientific theory, is beneath it ; the poet 
must speak without favor the inspirations which come to his soul, 
and the impressions which the world makes upon him. To him 
we turn, therefore, for the meaning of our life; from his higher 
standpoint he discerns wider relations, and the links of harmony 
among the perplexities in which we are involved, and his keener 
nature feels sooner than ours the first breath of portending 
changes. Only yesterday England had two such spirits,—two 
poets who through a long career had been responsive to the sub- 
tlest and to the strongest influences of the age. What report have 
they made upon it? What visage have those conditions amid 
which we, too, strive, worn to them? These are the questions we 
ask of every man who climbs a little above the many, and enjoys 
a higher outlook. 

It is hard, and often misleading, to sum up in a sentence the 
message of a really great man, and yet this must be done, and is 
unconsciously done through the slow and impartial process of 
Time. In the case of Tennyson and Browning, whoge works have 
so long been before us, we can make the summary with less dan- 
ger of erring. Speaking most broadly, then, I would epitomize 
Tennyson’s message in the single word Beauty, and Browning’s in 
the single word Power. Each starts with the recognition that this 
is a moral universe, wherein the laws of the physical world create 
and preserve order, and the laws of the spiritual world compel 
and further justice; but Tennyson looks upon the ideal perfec- 
tion towards which these laws converge under the aspect of Beau- 
ty, while Browning regards them under the aspect of Power. 
“The Beautiful,” said Goethe, ‘“‘ is higher than the Good, because it 
includes the Good,” and itis in this sense that Tennyson conceives 
of Beauty as the highest and ultimate expression of the universe. 
For Beauty springs from Harmony, and Harmony bears witness to 
a Unity infinite and all-embracing, which, if our finite souls could 
but apprehend it, would be seen uniting atom to atom, star to star, 
creation to creation, in one divine union. So Michael Angelo’s 
definition of Beauty as II piu nell’uno,—“ the most in one,’’—be- 
comes intelligible, because that: painting or statue or poem is the 
most beautiful which contains the greatest number of the attributes 
which belong to its subject, and has nothing superfluous; and 
hence a perfect work of Art typifies the supreme Unity towards 
which we al] aspire, But the essence of Unity is serenity—that 
tranquil condition in which motion itself seems at rest, and in 
which all variety and action, which are but individual and partial 
manifestations of the whole, are merged in the whole; and it is 
natural that the genius to whom this aspect of the world is re- 
vealed, should be contemplative rather than dramatic. For Brown- 
ing, on the other hand, the majesty and vigor of those laws in 
their very operation is the cardinal fact. They are’ the constant 
witnesses to the Omnipotence which upholds all life; whatever is 
strong must necessarily spring from the source of universal Power. 
Weakness only is hopeléss and base, because it implies the absence 
of Power. I may remark, in passing, that this seems to me to be 
the meaning of Carlyle’s too much misunderstood “ worship of 
force ;’’ both he and Browning recognize that strength is often 
misused and productive of wrong, but they hold that it originates 
in life, while weakness is a negative of life, a sign of death. Evil 
may be “ good in the making ;” but impotence is sterile, helpless, 
hopeless. Browning’s most characteristic work, therefore, is that 
in which he depicts Power as manifested in the passions of partic- 
ular men and women. He chooses the great moment, the crisis of 
a life-time, when all the good or all the bad are concentrated in 
one supreme act. He is, in a word, dramatic, and we cannot be 
wrong in declaring that, since Shakespeare, he surpasses all other 
English poets both in the variety and intensity of his expression 
of passion. But there is between him and Shakespeare and the 
other great dramatists this fundamental distinction : their creations 
are organic, they grow and develop, and we watch their progress 
as if they were actual beings, whereas Browning’s personages flash 





upon us at the culmination of their growth. And so, while he 
has written many scenes most startling in intensity and most dra- 
matic in power, I think that he has produced no drama in which 
po qualities are unfolded in proper sequence with cumulative 
effect. 

This brief analysis may serve to show the dominant charac- 
teristics of Tennyson and Browning; but it must not be inferred 
that either poet has kept strictly within these limits. Tennyson 
has written dramas, and he has embodied passion through indi- 
viduals ; Browning has been often contemplative, and the larger 
part of his work addresses the intellect rather than the soul. In 
the popular classification Tennyson stands for the artist and Brown- 
ing for the thinker. The exquisite art of the former is patent and 
delightful ; the lack of art of the latter is patent and too often ex- 
asperating. But let us not believe that a genius so sincere and 
strong as Browning wilfully played the trick of obscurity; let us 
rather believe that in those cases where he is unintelligible his de- 
ficient method precluded him from clear expression: for poetry at 
its highest is melodious and clear. Yet we cannot deny that his 
brusqueness of speech has its charm. If you once understand his 
accent, his words have a tremendous power over you. It seems 
as if you had never heard truth before; as if other poets were 
mere turners of rhymes and metres, compared with the significance 
and strength of this oracle. Doubtless there are many who feel 
Browning’s puissance not because he offers spiritual food, but be- 
cause he appeals to the intellect, and furnishes puzzles which the 
intellect takes delight in solving. In this age we worship knowl- 
edge, and Browning pours upon his pages the knowledge of many 
lands; somewhat ostentatiously perhaps, to let you know the 
range of his erudition, just as Ben Jonson does; whereas Shake- 
speare treats knowledge as servant and not mistress, and throws 
out a fact, not because it is in itself remarkable, but because it il- 
lustrates his subject. Rash are they who forestall the verdicts of 
posterity, and yet I feel certain that posterity will set aside much 
of the poetry of Browning which appeals to the intellect only. 
The bulk and quality of knowledge are constantly changing: 
and this fact argues against the permanence of a reputation 
founded solely on erudition. Petrarch was the most learned man 
of his epoch ; we do not ask what he knew, but what he felt. And 
the same will be the attitude of the later world toward Browning. 
So much of his poetry as burns with passion will not perish. The 
time may come when many will see, as a few now see, that, des- 
pite the vigor and intensity and profusion of Browning’s works, 
Tennyson’s is, on the whole, rarer. The thoughts which he puts 
in so beautiful a form, are not shallow, but they shine from the 
great depths of human nature because the medium through which 
they shine isso pure, so translucent. Come back to them after ex- 
perience has taught you that simplicity is the last attribute of 
power, and you will find in them that wedding of noble matter to 
graceful manner of which beauty is the child. You will find not 
only strength and instruction, but also delight. 

In these last volumes there is much that reveals the charac- 
teristics of the two poets. Browning is the more uneven; at times 
his mannerism is intolerable, and at his best, there is no poem 
here which deserves to rank with the great poems of his prime: 
with “Saul,” for instance, and “ Rabbi ben Ezra,” and “ Childe 
Roland,” and “ Abt Vogler,” and ‘ Andrea del Sarto.” Here and 
there we are reminded of these; the voice is the same, but the ut- 
terance is less impassioned. The dramatic monologue, which 
Browning may be said to have created, and in which he excelled, 
he hardly uses here; nor are there any of those short, splendid 
lyrics, which he strewed through his earlier volumes. Neverthe- 
less, there is a personal note, as of a last statement or confession 
that has all the deeper interest since the poet’s death. In the 
“ Prologue,” in “ Reverie,” in the “ Epilogue,” Browning, just about 
to vanish into the Unknown, turns and calls back to his fellow- 
men the final message of his life. His own experience, he says, 
outlines in miniature the vaster fortunes of the race. Power was 
manifested to him everywhere, in all things; but Power is not 
enough ; behind it, at the centre and source of life, is Love.— 

“From the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 
That strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see.” 

This certitude begets a trust, a hopefulness which transcends 
reason, but does not antagonize reason ; and Browning closes with 
this high song of courage, a song in which not only the life of the 
man but the message of the poet is summarized : 

“ At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 
Low ~ — ae once so loved you, whom you loved so,— 
lty me 


“Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken ! 
What had I on earth to do 
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With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel— 
Being—who? 


“ One*who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
- Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


“No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
‘Strive and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!’” 


Tennyson’s volume has also autobiographic interest; he, 
usually so reticent in speaking of his personality, here allows him- 
self to reveal a little of himself to the public. In ‘‘ Merlin and the 
Gleam,” he traces the course of his poet-career from the days of 
youth when inspiration first came to him, through the days when 
none listened to him, down to the present when, “all but in 
heaven, hovers the Gleam.” In the “ Dedication to Lord Duf- 
ferin,” and in the stanzas ‘“‘To Mary Boyle,” he gives further inti- 
mation of his personality. But the intrinsic value of the book is 
great, because there are so many first-rate poems init. Art is the 
surest protector from the verbosity and mannerism of age; and 
Tennyson’s art was never more perfect than in some of these later 
pieces. ‘‘ Demeter,” for instance, is written in that subtle and 
melodious blank-verse which we call Tennysonian, inimitable in- 
deed, although verse-writers have been trying for fifty years to 
imitate it. Blank-verse is the royal metre of English poetry, and 
yet only three masters have played on all its keys: these three are 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson. ‘“ Demeter” has many pas- 
sages equal to “ Ulysses,” which I should rank highest among 
Tennyson’s shorter, unlyrical poems. Very different in tone, but 
similar in excellence, is ‘‘ Romney’s Remorse ;” and there are two 
or three others which will take their place in any collection of Ten- 
nyson’s best. Concerning the elemental question, “What is the 
import of life?” his answer, like Browning’s, is optimistic. He, 
too, is trustful. In the lines, “ By an Evolutionist,” he closes 
thus: 


“T have climb’d to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a field in the Past, 
Where I sank with the body at times in the slough of a low desire, 
But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that 
is higher.” 


He feels, to be sure, the burden and perplexity of earthly exist- 
ence 





“This life of mingled pains 
And joys to me, 
Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The mystery,” 


but he believes, nevertheless, that ‘‘ the dead are not dead but 
alive.” And as I have quoted Browning’s farewell, let me quote 
Tennyson’s, a poem which seems to me perfect, whether it be 
judged by its beautiful simplicity and melody, or by its deep imag- 
ination. It is called ‘‘ Crossing the Bar”’— 


“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


“ But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 


“ Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


“For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


So much, yet too briefly, concerning these two poets, who have 
been the glory of the Victorian Age. That there should have been 


any poet in a time which has been written down as material and 
scientific may well cause us to rejoice, and to look a little suspi- 
ciously upon those who declare that environment counts for every- 
thing, and that the individual soul counts for nothing. The poet 
now and always is the exemplar of the sacredness and power of in- 
dividuality. 


WILLIAM R. THAYER. 














REVIEWS. 


THE Do.Lw’s House. A Play. By Hendrik Ibsen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by Henrietta Frances Lord. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

IS “Ett Dukkehjem ” is by no means the greatest of Ibsen’s 

plays. It has not the lofty poetry of “ Brand” or “ Per 
Gynt.” It is wanting in the element of tragic terror which is so 
powerful in ‘‘Gengangere ” (“Ghosts.”) Itstands in much closer 
relation to his “ Kaerlighedens Komodie” (‘‘ Comedy of Love ”’) 
than to any other of his works, being indeed a fresh expansion of 
the idea of that play, which preceded it by several years. But of 
all his plays it may be said to have made the most profound social 
impression, through its presentation on the stage. Both in Nor- 
way and Sweden, and afterwards in Germany, it was the theme of 
animated and even acrimonious discussion. In Sweden, Miss Lord 
tells us, peace-loving people accompanied their invitations to social 
reunions with the express request that the play should not be dis- 
cussed by their guests. It is this social eclat which accounts for 
its selection from the author’s long repertoire for stage presenta- 
tion in England and in this country. 

The contents and the doctrine of the play have much less per- 
tinence to our situation than to that of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Nora, the heroine of the play, is a type of what the eight- 
eenth century stage of culture, which still lingers in the Scandi- 
navian North, must make of woman. Her house is a “ doll’s 
house,” because she has had no training either before or after her 
marriage that has fitted her to appreciate the reality of life or to 
enter into itsseriousness, Through lack of thisshe has committed 
the crime of forging her father’s name to obtain money to save the 
life of her overworked husband, and has spent years in paying off 
the money by her secret labor and her savings, without once per- 
ceiving how her own husband and the society in which he moves 
would regard the act. And thus she has laid herself open to the 
rascality of Krogstad, whose threats of exposure if her husband 
shall dismiss him from his position at last open her eyes to the 
danger of her position. 

Helmer, the husband, is not the man for sucha wife. Like her 
father, he treats her as a doll, a bird, a plaything, and encourages 
her to treat her children in the same way. Itis notable that not 
once in the course of the story does he come into any actual con- 
tact with his children, or display the genuine warmth of paternal 
feeling. From first to last he is a man of the surface, full of shal- 
low zestheticisms, and even the discovery of his wife’s forgery af- 
fects him only as imperilling his social honor. When at last she 
awakes to the seriousness of life, the wife discovers that their mar- 
riage has been a thing of the surface from first to last. The bond 
becomes intolerable to her, and acting on her impulsive instinct 
she leaves husband and children to go out to face the reality of ex- 
istence, and to earn her own living. 

Was she right to go? Was it possible for her to come back ? 
These are the questions which agitated the audiences who saw the 
play acted in the language in which it was written. As to the 
former, Ibsen leaves no room to doubt his opinion. In his view 
she did right to go. He leaves the possibility of her return a 
problem for the reader, as he is fond of ending his plays with an 
unanswered question. A smaller playwright in Kristiana brought 
out a continuation, “ How Nora came home again,” but it does 
not solve the problem. 

The play enjoyed the vogue it did in Scandinavia because it 
detected some of the weakest places in that society. It was the 
conventional attitude and sphere allowed to woman which it as- 
sailed. From the literature which discusses the rights of women 
in those countries, we gather how cramping and oppressive is the 
vicious opinion which is applied to woman’s efforts to escape from 
the position of a doll and a plaything, and occupy that of a hu- 
man being, either in or outside of wedlock. And things are all 
the worse because the Lutheran Church, in Scandinavia as else- 
where, sets itself against every recognition of woman’s claim to 
equality with men. Wherever that church has controlled the 
ethical development of a people, it has been the opponent of wo- 
man’s advance, just as it has been so generally indifferent to the 
advance of human rights generally. Nora is a fair expression of 
what a belated culture and a conservative church can codperate 
to make of woman. But it has little or no relation to the state of 
things in a freer and more progressive society like our own. 
“Life is earnest” for both men and women in this new world. 
Marriage is a partnership in the greatest interests of human life. 
The American home is not ett Dukkehjem, a house of dolls. 

The play merits high praise for its constructive merits. It is 
all of a piece to an extent which is not true even of his other 
plays generally. Everything contributes to a single and complete 
impression. The one character is always central ; the one lesson 
always impressed. In this respect it is a masterpiece of dramatic 
art. 
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Miss Lord’s translation is very well done, although here and 
there it might have been more free and idiomatic in the render- 
ing of colloquial expressions. 





Tue STATE. Elements of Historical and Practical Politics: A 
Sketch of Institutional History and Administration. By 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph. D., LL. D. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Dr. Wilson breaks new ground in preparing a text-book on 

the history of Government. It holds a middle place between 

text-books of general history and text-books of political and con- 
stitutional theory. As compared with the former, it omits refer- 
ence to religious, literary, artistic, military, and social growth, 

As compared with the latter, it deals little in speculation and 

theory, but addresses itself directly to the facts of governmental 

development since the era when the Aryan household was the 
highest social unit known to our remote forefathers. First the 
prehistoric tribal development, then the governments of Greece 
and Rome with especial stress on the historical importance of the 

Civil Law, then the Teutonic kingdoms of the early Middle Ages, 

which developed into feudalism, are passed in review. This 

brings the author to the great existing States: France, Germany, 

Prussia, Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Sweden-Norway, the 

United Kingdom, (loosely called England), and the United States 

are considered. ‘This is a good selection for our author’s purpose, 

which is to stimulate the comparative study of institutions as an 
introduction to a truer appreciation of our own. But as a survey 
of the world’s political development it is imperfect. Not only are 

Egypt, Persia, Judea, Carthage, and other ancient monarchies 

and empires ignored, but the whole Moslem world with its curi- 

ous and instructive contrasts to the public order of Christendom, 
is passed by without amention. And as regards modern Europe we 
find nothing said of Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Denmark, and 

Russia, although the two last at least are countries which the 

American student needs to know something about. He also has 

nothing to say of Scotland and Ireland beyond a short paragraph 

to indicate their place in the present arrangement of the United 

Kingdom. At the same time it must be said that Dr. Wilson has 

packed his book as closely as possible with historic facts, and yet 

regrets his failure to keep it within closer bounds; and also that 
he has more than satisfied his main purpose, which is to sketch 
the broad current of governmental development from which the 

American people may claim to have derived their institutions. 
Dr. Wilson is careful to mention the best sources of informa- 

tion at the close of each chapter. He shows a praiseworthy fa- 
miliarity with the German and French literature of the sub- 
ject, and acknowledges his constant obligation to Marquardsen’s 
great work on the Modern Public Law for his account of modern 
states. But he does not seem equally familiar with the Scandi- 
navian literature, else we should have expected to find on page 
365 a reference to Prof J. E. Sars’s ‘‘ Historisk Inledning til Grund- 
loven,” which is altogether the best manual of Norwegian consti- 
tutional history. And while we find Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s 
“ Ancient Law ” referred to as an authority at close of the chapter 
which discusses theories of the origin of government, we find 
much less use made of him in tracing the functions of primitive 
kingship, and in showing the beginnings of law, than we think he 
deserves. For want of this, subsequent parts of the story, such as 
the character of the first codes and of the social struggle which 
led to them, are less clear than is desirable. 

As a rule Dr. Wilson is clear, careful, and altogether accurate 
in his tracing of the course of institutional development. But we 
differ very decidedly from some of his estimates. He thinks 
much better of the constitution of the Third Republic in France 
than it deserves. To this indeed he stands committed by his pre- 
vious book on “ Congressional Government,” in which he pleads 
for a modification of our own constitutional system which would 
bring it into much closer resemblance to that of France, by sub- 
stituting a “responsible ministry ” for our present Cabinet whose 
tenure of office depends noton Congress but on the President. 
Under a hereditary monarchy this arrangement works well 
enough, being indeed a necessary means to enable the people to 
choose their real chief magistrate, the prime minister. ‘ But besides 
being needless in a system whose executive head is already elec- 
tive it would be found very mischievous as depriving the chief 
magistrate of his proper share of authority. It would make our 
system, as it has made that of France, a constitution all sail and no 
ballast. 

These are points to which we might object in the concluding 
chapters, in which the inferences suggested by the history are 
stated. But we are much pleased to find our author setting his 
face as a flint against the Socialist tendencies of our time, and 
vindicating for the individual his rightful place, against those who 
would wish to see him absorbed once again in the state. In this 
he stands by the greater drift of civilized history, and avoids the 
side eddies which some mistake for the main stream. 3 





WALPOLE. By John Morley. (Twelve English Statesmen.) 

London: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

For the admirable literary art with which the narrative is 
treated, and as well for the fine spirit of fairness.in the author’s 
attitude toward his subject, this must be accounted one of the very 
best in this excellent series of biographies. Mr. Morley does much 
more, of course, than simply describe the career of Sir Robert 
Walpole, but he does not commit the blunder of overloading his 
narrative with outside details. Walpole is the central figure, and 
all that is told us is arranged naturally about him. Itis here that 
Mr. Morley’s art serves him so well. 

The attempt of the book is not to rehabilitate Walpole en- 
tirely. The judgment of the world has long set him down as the 
chief of corruptionists, and as the author of the base saying that 
‘Every man has his price.” Some part of this estimate is just: 
but a much larger part is derived from the impression made by 
the political pamphlets of Walpole’s enemies,—Bolingbroke espe- 
cially, in what Mr. Morley calls “ the envenomed diatribes of the 
Craftsman.” He did not use the expression ascribed to him, at all: 
what he said referred to a particular group of members of the 
House of Commons, and his words were that, “ All these men 
have their price,”—which doubtless he was quite competent to 
testify. After his fall, the select committee of inquiry which was 
intended to ruin his reputation as well as his influence, and which 
had upon it nineteen of his enemies, out of twenty-one, found 
itself unable to bring forward any conclusive evidence in support 
of the wholesale charges made against him. ‘‘ Two of the great 
heads of accusation shrunk up to miserable dimensions, and the 
third remained a mere matter of vague and unsupported infer- 
ence.” Pitt, who was one of the most vehement promoters of the 
select committee, five years later publicly acquitted Walpole of 
the worst of the charges brought against him, in terms ample 
enough to satisfy even Horace Walpole and his brother. 

The service Sir Robert Walpole rendered to England was im- 
portant and valuable, Mr. Morley thinks. ‘“‘ He was a powerful 
ruler, who guided the country through a long and profoundly 
critical ordeal.” He had “ strong sagacity, penetrating common- 
ssnse, and tenacious public spirit.” ‘‘ He possessed in the high- 
est degree, and displayed on the widest scale, those qualities of 
intelligence, prudence, watchfulness, and unuskaken constancy, 
which fit a man to act a great part in the trying field of civil con- 
tention.” There are, to be sure, nosheroic associations with his 
rule. ‘ Quieta non movere was a sound and saving maxim for a 
British minister from the Peace of Utrecht to the Seven Years’ 
War; but it is a maxim without lustre.” The work of the time in 
which Walpole was minister was to settle and strengthen the 
Hanoverian hold upon the crown, discover and to confound the 
Jacobite plots, to beat down the malevolent opposition of political 
gamblers like Bolingbroke, to improve the internal administration, 
and secure the general prosperity of the nation. And this work as his 
biographer considers, Walpole performed,through the qualities that 
have been enumerated, with wonderful power, patience, and com- 
pleteness. And he accomplished it, too, in the midst of difficulties 
and pit-falls which might well have discouraged any one, and no 
doubt would have wrecked a man of finer or more scrupulous quali- 
ties. The picture Mr. Morley draws of his labor, in codperation 
with Queen Caroline, to manage that extraordinary compound of 
despicable qualities, George the Second, is graphic indeed. Giving a 
description of George’s habits and characteristics, our volume 
says: ‘“ This was the man whom it was the great business of the 
queen’s life to humor, to cajole, to amuse, to restrain, and to lead. 
She acquired coinplete ascendency over him, but it was pur- 
chased at a merciless price, and it needed to be carefully hidden 
hfe One half of his conversation with her was made up of 
what its unfortunate victim called snappings and snubbings ; 
and he was in all circumstances intolerably exacting. Se 4 
As he could not bear to be alone, the queen was obliged for many 
hours in every day to watch him strutting and fuming about her 
apartment, to listen to his rude and irascible tirades with affected 
interest, to return insults with obsequious flattery, and to practice 
all the other slavish artifices by which unlucky women of sense 
are so often compelled to manage their tyrants. << 
private complaisapce was thought by the queen too hard to be 
borne, so long as it helped her to retain exclusive access to the 
king’s earin public affairs. No humiliation was too abject, if she 
only could restrain his variable impulses, and guide him along the 
path that was indicated by her good Sir Robert.” 

Mr. Morley’s sketch of the political and social conditions and 
events in England, from the time Walpole entered Parliament in 
1701 to his fall from power just forty years later, is an admirable 
piece of work, clear, compact, and intelligent. We can hardly 
suggest any book of four times the size that would be so service a- 
ble to the student of the period. 
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LIFE OF GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING. By T. W. Rolleston. 

London: Walter Scott. New York: W. J. Gage & Co. 1889. 

In “ Among My Books,” First Series, the essay on Lessing 
contains the following paragraph : “ The figure of Goethe is grand, 
it is rightfully preéminent, it has something of the calm, and some- 
thing of the coldness, of the immortals; but the Valhalla of Ger- 
man letters can show one form, in its simple manhood, statelier 
even than his.”” It was thus that the nobility of the great German 
critic’s character, as shown in his life, impressed our own foremost 
critic, and it was in these words that Lowell paid his tribute to 
one of whom he also said, ‘“‘ If ever a man stood firmly on his own 
feet, and asked help of none, that man was Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing.” When, in connection with his strong manliness, his 
brilliant and wonderfully active genius is taken into consideration, 
it is not to be wondered at that his works are prominent among 
the classics of German literature, for did he not himself say, in a 
letter to his father, dated 21st December, 1767 : “ If I write at all, 
it is not possible for me to write otherwise than just asI think and 
feel?’ To serve Truth was his sole ambition, and in a letter to 
Professor Klotz he said: ‘‘ Does one write, then, for the sake of 
being always in the right? I think I have been as serviceable to 
Truth when I miss her, and my failure is the occasion of another’s 
discovering her, as if I discovered her myself.” He who received 
this letter, Mr. Rolleston tells us, was the “little Klotz” who 
‘‘ was to grow into a wind-bag, swollen with pretension and in- 
trigue,” and whom “ little Lessing was to prick.” 

Besides the publication in 1866 of Prof. E. P. Evans’s transla- 
tion of Adolf Stahr’s “ G. E. Lessing. Sein Leben und seine Werke,” 
which led to the writing of Lowell’s masterly essay, there have 
been other biographies written in English by Mr. James Sime 
and Miss Helen Zimmern ; but it is doubtful if a more entertain- 
ing account has been given of the great critic and dramatist than 
in the present volume. On page 63, Walt Whitman’s fine lines, 
beginning— 

“A noiseless, patient spider,” 
are quoted as the most adequate expression of “ that great awak- 
ening and expansion of the human spirit which manifested itself 
in England and Germany in the form of a literary renascence, 
and in France as a tremendous political convulsion.” 

Mr. Rolleston has succeeded admirably in making his book 
interesting as well as instructive ; a bright, glowing style, and a 
generous admixture of wit and humor of a surprisingly un-Eng- 
lish flavor making the work readable from one end to the other. 
We catch a glimpse of Lessing as a lad under his parent’s roof at 
Kamenz, and follow him, a striking and original figure from the 
beginning, through his college life, his associations with the act- 
orsand actresses of Frau Neuber’s company in Leipzig, and his first 
essays in authorship, to the success of his first play, “‘ The Young 
Scholar.” From this point his literary advancement was steady 
and rapid. Never devoting himself long to any one thing, he still 
succeeded in doing excellent work in nearly every department of 
literature, and at the close of his life, returned to his first love, 
the drama, writing ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” which only the other day 
was presented in Philadelphia with Herr Possart in the title role. 


New York: 





Into Morocco. From the French of Pierre Loti. 

Welch Fracker Co. 1889. 

It has been long since as vivid an idea of oriental life has been 
given as M. Pierre Loti presents in this volume. The author has 
his atfectations, posings, sentimentalizings of a morbid sort, but he 
is also deeply imbued with his subject. He appreciates it “ for 
all it is worth,” perhaps for more than it is worth, for it is hardly 
necessary at this point of human development for a writer to de- 
clare as M. Loti does, that the intensity of the Mohammedan is a 
more vital thing than Christianity. But with all its faults of judg- 
ment and style, ‘‘ Into Morocco” is a striking piece of word-paint- 
ing. Ifthe reader will submit himself to the spell of it, nor allow 
himself to be disturbed by his author’s extravagant opinions, he 
will find himself enthralled by the book. 

M. Loti traveled with a French embassy having direct busi- 
ness with the Sultan, and thus had every advantage afforded him 
of seeing the country at its best. What it no doubt is at its worst 
must be even more curious, but it is not easy to see how that ver- 
sion of the tale should be told for Western ears. With all the pro- 
tection afforded by the Imperial safeguard, members of the em- 
bassy were warned not to break ranks, and so closely was the 
caravan hemmed about by enemies over much of its route, that 
M. Loti declares that to have wandered from camp or trail as 
much as three hundred yards would have been to invite destruc- 
tion. Possibly there is some exaggeration in this, but it is clearly 
not intentional, and there is abundant evidence given of the law- 
lessness of the country. Our author is fond of comparing the 
Morocco of the present with the middle ages of Europe, but from 
his own showing the Sultan’s domain is in much worse case, being 
as far as discoverable without law or authority of any kind. 








What then can be the charm of life in such a forsaken land? 
Only of course, its wildness, remoteness, unlikeness to all which 
we associate with ideas of civilization. Morocco to the European 
is a dream, a veritable phantasmagoria, which fascinates while 
it terrifies. Its religion is a nightmare. More than a super- 
stition, since to its devotees it is as real as life itself, it is yet, 
one cannot help saying, the profoundly saddest thing the spectacle 
of humanity affords. About Buddhism, Confucianism, there is 
some elevation, some morality, but the Mohammedan religion is 
a fanaticism, a fatalism so deadly that to say the word is like 
abandoning hope. M. Loti makes this more clear than writers 
generally have done; we seem in reading him to feed on “ drowsy 
syrups of the East.” 

The record takes us from Tangiers through Mesedjieh and 
other places of lesser consequence, to the holy city of Fez, where 
the Sultan was encountered and the narrative reaches its natural 
climax. If there is a wonder-spot on this broad earth it is the city 
of Fez ;—strange beyond Cairo, Constantinople, Jerusalem, Bag- 
dad,—all the stranger places of the globe. And the desert life is 
scarcely more unlike the human associations to which we are ac- 
customed, so that altogether we leave M. Loti’s company with 
the impression almost of having traveled in another planet. But 
let any man be satisfied with reading about this wonderland ; 
other places induce through eloquent description a wild desire for 
their closer acquaintance,—but not, not Morocco. 

G. W. A. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD Farm: Or Life in New Jersey in the 

18th Century. By Andrew D. Mellick, Jr. With a Genealog- 

ical Appendix. The Unionist Gazette, Somerville, N. J. 1889. 

Mr. Mellick is the descendent of Johannes Melick, who emi- 
grated from Bendorf on the Rhine, to America, in 1735, following 
the example of an older brother who came in 1728. In 1751 John 
Meelick bought the farm in Somerset county, New Jersey, and 
now we have the story of its occupants, from the time of the early 
settlement of that part of New Jersey, through the colonial period, 
during the Revolution, in the hard times that followed, and on to 
the better days of the present century. Each period suggests 
episodes descriptive of what might have been, and no doubt was, 
seen from the old homestead, and thus partly from history, partly 
from old family papers and traditions, we have reconstructed the 
story of a home and its occupants during a century and a half, 
throwing no little light on the habits and customs, the manners 
and morals of successive generations of this good old German 
stock planted on New Jersey soil. The description of life in colo- 
nial days in Perth Amboy, then the seat of the Governor of the 
Province, and in Morristown, Bound Brook, and New Brunswick, 
just slowly growing into importance, is vivid and interesting. 
The events of the Revolutionary War are of course in the main 
familiar, yet the story of the division in this plain farmer’s house- 
hold is characteristic.—some of its members serving as good 
patriot soldiers, and others adhering loyally to the Crown, and 
paying for it by the confiscation and loss of their property. The 
actual reproduction of bills for medical attendance and other inci- 
dents of daily life makes a useful addition to our slender stock of 
knowledge on this subject, and other old households might well 
follow this good example. The genealogical tables are evidence 
of great industry, and show how far apart the descendants of our 
early settlers go in the course of years, and yet the old tie evi- 
dently still holds, and Mr. Mellick’s volume no doubt will be spe- 
cially welcome to all his kinsfolk and friends. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


— posthumous novel of Wilkie Collins, ‘‘ Blind Love,” after 

running a more than usually extended “ Syndicate” course 
(we seem to have seen its flaming headings for months in about 
half the newspaper-magazines on our exchange list), has been put 
in covers for the Appleton “ Town and Country Library.” It is 
an unsatisfactory piece of work, both because it shows a painful 
falling off from Mr. Collins’ prime, and because such as it is, it 
was left unfinished by the author and had to be wound up by an- 
other hand. Mr. Walter Besant has done this unpleasant task as 
skillfully as possible, but it is not in reason ever to expect such an 
arrangement to be entirely satisfactory. 





A neat and cheap edition of ‘“ Jane Eyre” has been added to 
the Camelot Series of Walter Scott, (London.) It may be a need- 
less point to make, but we cannot see what Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter has done in the way of editing Charlotte Bronté to give 
him equal prominence with her on the title page. 





The Sharswood Prize Essay for 1889, inthe Department of 
Law, University of Pennsylvania, by Mr. George Wharton Pep- 
per, has been issued in a handsome volume, in the conventional 
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binding of the legal profession, by Messrs. T. & W. Johnson & 


Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Pepper’s subject is ‘The Border Land of 
Federal and State Decisions,” and its purpose, as he states (p. 4) 
is “to call attention to some of the more important manifesta- 
tions” of the “tendency to widen the jurisdiction both on the 
part of the State and Federal judiciary, and discover the rules, if 
rules there be, which have governed the action of the courts.” 
He divides his work, therefore, into two parts: (1) “ The right of 
the Federal courts to carry their own theory of what the law is 
on a particular point into any given State, and to enforce it there 
in opposition to the local law’; and (2) ‘‘ The right of a State 
court to carry the law of its own State out of its geographical 
limits, and by applying it to causes of action occurring within the 
Federal domain, to give it an extra-territorial effect.” The essay 
is well written, and full of suggestiveness to the legal student. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

MONG the first announcements of G. P. Putnam’s Sons for 
the new year are: ‘‘ The Story of the Barbary Corsairs,” by 
Stanley Lane-Poole ; “‘ The Garden, as Considered in Literature,” 
by Walter Howe; the new “ Chesterfield Letters,” edited by the 
Earl of Carnarvon ; ‘“ Railway Secrecy: Its relation to Interstate 
Legislation,” by John M. Braham; “American Farms: Their 
Condition and Future,” by J. R. Elliott; and “Thomas Jeffer- 

son’s Views on Public Education,” by John C. Henderson. 

It is understood that work will be begun in the spring at Ar- 
lington, Mass., on a library building to cost $250,000. It is to be 
endowed with a large sum of money, and 10,000 volumes will be 
placed in it as a nucleus and presented to the town. The giver is 
Mrs. Maria Robins of New York. 

In consequence of the cholera in the East, Mr. Rider Haggard 
has abandoned his tour to Persia in quest of studies for his 
‘“‘ Queen Esther,” and has gone to Athens instead. 

Harper & Brothers will shortly publish Stanley’s letters tell- 
ing the story of the rescue of Emin Bey, a forerunner of the main 
narrative of travel and discovery. 

The Dean of Wells is writing, on an elaborate scale, a Life of 
Milton. 

Lord Tennyson is to write his own name in each of the 100 
copies of a volume, about to appear in England and America, 
which will contain three poems of the Laureate’s— To E. L.”’ 
(Edmund Lear), ‘‘ The Daisy,” and “ The Palace of Art,”’—illus- 
trated with photogravures of twenty-two drawings by Lear, the 
artist’s portrait, and Watts’s portrait of Tennyson. Scribner & 
Welford will import the book. 

Miss Maude Stanley has®%in the press of Messrs, Macmillan, a 
volume on “ Clubs for Working Girls.” 

Moncure D. Conway’s forthcoming critical biography of Haw- 
thorne will contain much matter hitherto unpublished. 

Dr. J. E. Oliver, of Boston, has edited the diary of William 
Pynchon, of Salem, and his book will be published at an early 
day. This diary was written during the middle and later years 
of the eighteenth century, and gives an accurate picture of Sa- 
lem’s social and political life in that period. It will be issued by 
the Riverside Press. 

The four libraries of the New York Free Circulating Library 
now contain 50,000 volumes, the enterprise being eleven years 
old. The circulation last year was over 420,000 volumes, an in- 
crease over 1888 of more than 100,000. The cost of maintaining 
the libraries was about five cents per volume circulated. 

Triibner & Co. have in hand and will soon publish an English 
translation of Professor Leopold von Schroeder’s “ Indiens Literatur 
und Cultur in Historischer Entwicklung.” This book appeared 
first at Leipzig, in 1887, and is perhaps the very best history of 
Sanskrit literature that has been written. 

Paul Du Chaillu is preparing for John Murray, London, a 
cheap edition of the story of his old travels in Africa. Dr. Burt 
G. Wilder of Cornell University first induced Du Chaillu to enter 
the lecture field, and it is from that circumstance that his reputa- 
tion asa traveler and bookmaker really dates. 

William Archer’s impending ‘‘ Life of Macready ” will contain 
some interesting particulars supplied tothe author by Mr. Brown- 
ing in connection with Macready’s production of “ A Blot in the 
Scutcheon.” 

The grave of Robert Browning has been dug close to the front 
of Chaucer’s monument, and exactly between it and the monu- 
ment of Cowley in the east aisle of the south transept (Poets’ Cor- 
ner) of Westminster Abbey. 

With Lord Sherbrooke’s sanction Mr. Patchett Martin is en- 
gaged on a biography of that statesman. 








Three important theological works are in press of Macmillan 
& Co., viz: The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Second Charge, which 
will bear the title “‘ Christ and His Times”; Canon Westcott’s 
edition of the Greek text of the Epistle to the- Hebrews; and the 
Bishop of Ripon’s Bampton Lectures on “ The Permanent Ele- 
ments of Religion.” 

Chas. Loring Brace’s new work, entitled “‘ The Unknown God, 
or Inspiration Among Pre-Christian Races,” will soon be issued 
by A. C. Armstrong & Son, in New York, and Hodder & Stough- 
ton, in London. 

George C. Gorham, who was for many years Secretary of the 
United States Senate, is at work on a biography of Edwin M. 
Stanton. 

“Come Forth” is the title of a novel of the time of Christ, 
which Elizabeth Phelps Ward is about to publish through a syn- 
dicate. It is described as a religious love, story with the rising of 
Lazarus as a climax. 

Jules Verne’s forthcoming book is styled “The Journey 
Backwards,”’ and describes a trip through the North of America 
and Alaska. The author himself, however, is entirely invalided, 
through the shooting accident which he suffered some time ago. 
Still, he works steadily. 

M. Andral, to whom M. de Bacourt left the unpublished Tal- 
leyrand memoirs, died recently and it has not been learned what 
disposition he has made of these precious manuscripts. They 
would not, he once declared, have made up less than from twelve 
to fifteen volumes. Some years ago, a Leipzig publishing firm 
proposed to issue an edition secretly of the half of the manuscripts, 
without disclosing the person who had given them up, and not to 
remonstrate if they were declared to be forgeries. M. Andral re- 
fused this offer. 

James Lane Allen, who has written acceptably in the maga- 
zines on Kentucky subjects, is about to lecture on ‘‘ The Literature 
of the New South.” 

Roberts Brothers will add another volume to their edition of 
Balzac next month, translated of course by Miss Wormeley. It is 
. _ Paysans,” or “ Sons of the Soil” as the title is given in Eng- 

ish. 

The New York Authors’ Club has extended its former limit of 
150 members to 300, and slightly raised the annual fee for resident 
members. It has enlarged its quarters by the addition of several 
more rooms, Among recent gifts to the club is a series of printed 
portyaits of American authors and authoresses, framed, which 
were given by Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


A NEW illustrated newspaper of general circulation, to be 

called Every Other Week, is heralded to appear this month. 
The publishers announce that they recognize but one superior in 
the field they will enter—Harper’s Weekly, and they promise that 
this will not be long. The title of the new comer is suggested by 
the mythical journal, the career of which Mr. Howells treats in 
his new novel. Every Other Week will be published simultaneously 
in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. Full-page illustrations and 
serials are promised as special features. 

The excellent weekly Building, made afchange in its name, 
and some development in its work, at New Years, its title now 
being Architecture and Building. It is “devoted to Art, Ar- 
chitecture, Archeology, Engineering, and Decoration.” The 
issue for January 4 was a double number, and presented no 
less than seven double-page supplements, illustrating recent archi- 
tecture,—churches, residences, interiors, etc.,—and each issue con- 
tains three such interesting and expensive additions. We suggest 
to our readers who make use ofa publication in this line, that they 
send 15 cents to Mr. William T. Comstock, the publisher, 23 War- 
ren St., New York, for a sample copy. 

The February issue of The Century will have the fortieth and 
final installment of ‘‘ The Life of Lincoln.” It is by mere accident, 
the editor states, that this installment and the supplementary pa- 
pers deal, not only with the“ End of the Rebellion ” and “ Lincoln’s 
Fame,” but with the ‘Capture of Jefferson Davis.” The supple- 
mentary papers on “ The Pursuit and Capture of Jefferson Davis’’ 
are by General James H. Wilson, who had charge of the United 
States forces on that occasion, and by William P. Stedman, who 
was one of the Fourth Michigan Cavalry, and was an eye-witness 
of the capture. 

James Hogg contributes to Harper’s Magazine for February 
his personal reminiscences of De Quincey. For many years, espe- 
cially during the period when De Quincey was occupied with the 
collection and revision of his works, no one except his own daugh- 
ters saw so much of him as Mr. Hogg. One of these important remi- 
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niscences relates to Hawthorne’s visit to De Quincey ; others re- 
call the Carlyles, Thackeray, Dickens, and Christopher North. The 
same issue of the Magazine has an article on ‘‘ The Standing Army 
of Great Britain,’ by that consummate wind-bag, General Wolse- 
ley. 

The Daily Register and the Law Journal have consolidated 
and will hereafter be issued by the New York Law Publishing 
Company. General Anson G. McCook is the head of the new 
company. 

The new ecleciic weekly of foreign literature, Transatlantic, 
in its issue for January 15, gives Jules Simon’s new preface to 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Chouans,” which it prints from advance sheets for the 
first time in America, and in which the merits of the great 
French novelist are analyzed in a masterly manner. The other 
contents are equally fresh and almost as interesting. (Boston: 
328 Washington street. $2 a year.) 

Like Thackeray’s mention in his novels of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, Mr. Howells’s newspaper story, “A Hazard of New For- 
tunes,” has had its sequel in the appropriation of the name and 
title suggested. The alleged periodical which plays such a part 
in that fine novel has been chosen, pian, name and all, as a real 
venture by certain Chicago publishers, and the illustrated Every 
Other Week, as designed by Messrs. March & Fulkerson, is now to 
be seen in the substance. 


ART NOTES. 
OF of the most notable of the books issued in England within 
the closing months of 1889 was Mr. Joseph Pennell’s “ Pen- 
Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen,” (London: Macmillan & Co.), a 
very few copies of which have reached this country. It is not to 
be overlookod that the author is a Philadelphian, as well as an 
American, and the manner in which the book has been received is 
an occasion for gratification to all who have observed Mr. Pen- 
nell’s steady and swift rise to the highest ranks of his profession. 
His present work is designed both to explain and illustrate the 
value, ssthetically and ethically, of the method of pen-draw- 
ing, and besides his own text, setting forth the subject, he has ex- 
amples of the work of a large list of well-approved artists,—him- 
self, however, excluded. The Pall Mall Gazette pronounces the 
book ‘“ the most important work on the Fine Arts that has been 
published in this country since Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Etching and 
Etchers,’” and in the course of an extended review it says: 
“This, then, is Mr. Pennell’s gospel: there is one art—pen- 
drawing, and ‘ process’ is its prophet. It is a gospel which has 
one great thing to commend it—namely, that it is able to reach 
the common people. The periodical press, as so many persons 
since Carlyle have pointed out, is the Church of to-day ; and pen- 
drawing, with process as its servant, is the art of the press. Here- 
in lie Mr. Pennell’s ‘ hopes for pen-drawing.’ ‘ You should be 
prouder,’ he says to his fellow-artists at the outset, ‘to illustrate 
the greatest magazines of the world, thus appealing to millions of 
readers, than to have your drawings buried in the portfolios of a 
few hundred collectors. For I believe that, in these days, artists 
who show their works to the people through the press are doing 
as did the masters of other days, who spoke to the people through 
the Church.’ This inspiration of illustrated journalism breathes 
through almost every page of the book. It is Mr. Pennell’s first 
word, and his last—the Alpha and the Omega of his artistic tes- 
tament.” 





The exhibition of Thomas Hovenden’s picture, ‘In the Hands 
of the Hnemy,” at Earles’ Galleries, Chestnut street, continues, 
and the approval of the public, as well the unlearned as the 
critical, is expressed with the same emphasis as when the painting 
was first shown. Mr. Hovenden has now achieved two great suc- 
cesses: in his ‘‘ John Brown,” and in this picture he has fixed 
upon his canvas scenes which are at once striking, characteristic, 
and illustrative of our age and of our country ; and he has done 
this with a degree of art which compels unstinted praise. In the 
other picture he celebrated Liberty, in this Fraternity. The old 
man ascending the gullows for his attempt to make Freedom real 
finds a counterpart in the scene when the Union soldier swathes 
the wounds of his countryman, the ‘“‘ Confederate.”” The subjects 
are consecutive and connected, they are as real as they are 
moving, and they relate to events and conditions which, while 
they are absolutely American, appeal none the less to the humanity 
of the world. 

It needs hardly to be said, at much length, how highly THE 
AMERICAN has always estimated Mr. Hovenden’s sincere and 
original work. This picture was noticed at least as long ago as 
March of last year, when it appeared in the Academy exhibition 
in New York,—and when it was sold immediately to Mr. Robbins 
Battell, of Norwalk, Conn. It will remain on exhibition for a 








short time longer,—perhaps a fortnight. Mr. Hamilton Hamilton 
has made an etching of it, which Mr. Hovenden highly approves. 





The fifth annual exhibition of the Architectural League 
closed at New York, on Saturday, the 11th inst., with a reception, 
having been open since December 24th. The handsome catalogue 
issued for the exhibition shows that there were 319 entries for 
competition, and 138 were added as loan exhibits in the depart- 
ment of Decorative Art. In the former list we find the names of 
a small number of Philadelphia architects,—including Messrs. 
Baker and Dallett, Cope and Stewardson, and William Eyre, Jr. 
The catalogue is freely illustrated, presenting examples of a num- 
ber of buildings, and building details, and furnishes in itself a very 
charming souvenir of the exhibition. 





A paragraph in the New York Times says: “Mr. Jan Van 
Beers, the Belgian artist, accused by certain workmen formerly 
in his studio, of signing paintings made by them and others and 
selling them as his own, has had his reputation cleared by a court 
of justice. His defeat in a lower court caused Sedelmeyer, the art 
dealer who brought to this country Munkacsy’s ‘ Christ Before 
Pilate’ and other pictures of notoriety or repute, to break a con- 
tract he had made with Van Beers to allow him the use of his gal- 
lery in Paris for an exhibition of the artist’s works. Since Van 
Beers has won his case in an upper court, which reverses the de- 
cision in the lower and clears him of the charge of manufactur- 
ing spurious Van Beers’s, the art dealer has had reason to rue 
his haste. Van Beers has won a suit against Sedelmeyer, who 
will have to pay damages and costs.” 





The Art Club held its annual meeting and election of officers 
on Saturday evening. The report for last year was presented. It 
reviewed the progress made by the club during that time, and 
dwelt upon the completion of the present handsome building. The 
membership numbers at present 822, of which 11 are life members, 
720 resident, 26 non-resident, and 65 professional artist members. 
A balance of $22,128,038 remains from the receipts, which amounted 
to $294,524.49, 

An important feature of the report is the outline of a series of 
lectures on Art, to be given immediately in the large gallery of 
the club-house. Among those who will deliver the addresses are : 
Mr. Edward H. Coates, representing the Academy of Fine Arts; 
Mr. L. W. Miller, of the School of Industrial Art; Miss Emily 
Sartain, of the School of Design; Mr. Thomas Hockley, of the 
Fairmount Park Art Association; Mr. Frank Miles Day, of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of Architects, and Professor James MacAl- 
ister, Superintendent of Public Schools. The dates so far deter- 
mined upon for the lectures are as follows: Mr. Coates, January 
24th, Mr. Miller, February 7th, and Miss Sartain, February 21st. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Edward Shippen; Vice-Presidents, C. N. Weygandt and 
Peter Moran ; Treasurer, Daniel Baugh ; Secretary, L. W. Miller; 
Executive Committee for three years, Justus C. Strawbridge, 
George K. Crozer, Charles M. Fleming, and George H. McFadden. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A S already announced in the daily press, very few good obser- 

vations of the eclipse of the sun on December 22ud were ob- 
tained by the West African Expedition, on account of cloudy 
weather. Numerous photographs were taken by Prof. Todd and 
his associates, and those made on the Pensacola, which stood far out 
to sea, are likely to be particularly useful. Under the title of 
“the United States Scientific Expedition to West Africa,” the 
authorities in charge have issued a number of Bulletins on gen- 
eral subjects of scientific interest. Two of those published are 
on “The Fish of the Congo Basin,” and “ Bibliography of Ki- 
mbundu.” 





Three volumes of the Annual Report (1888) of the Arkansas 
Geological Survey have been published under the direction of the 
State Geologist, Mr. J.C. Branner. A distinct advance in method 
of treatment is made by taking the individual geological forma- 
tions of the State as separate subjects, instead of describing the 
area surveyed by counties, townships, or other artificial divisions. 
The most immediate value of the report is, of course, its investi- 
gation of the mineral resources and soil formations of the State. 
The second and third volumes treat these subjects in an able and 
satisfactory manner. 





Mr. Carl Hering, delegate of the Franklin®Institute to the 
Paris Exposition, has made a report to the Institute on the elec- 
trical exhibits from the United States. In number, the United 
States had about one-third of all the foreign exhibits; Great Brit- 
ain and Belgium came next in order. Of the jury of fifteen, 
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France was represented by ten members, the United States by 
two, Great Britain, Switzerland, and Belgium each one. Omitting 
prizes awarded to public institutions and government exhibits, 
fifteen per cent. of the grand prizes received by American exhibit- 
ors were for electrical exhibits. The general proportion of awards 
received by American electrical exhibitors was about one-fifth as 
many as France, twice as many as England, and two and a half 
times those of Switzerland and Belgium. 





The Astronomical Society of the Pacific appears to be enter- 
ing upon a successful career. The number of members is now 
171, and the financial condition of the society is satisfactory. A 
recent gift of $2,500 was used to establish a gold medal to be pre- 
sented annually for the best paper on astronomy. The staff at 
the Lick Observatory are necessarily the main dependence of the 
Society for original work, the Superintendent of the Observatory, 
Edward S. Holden, being President of the Society. There are, 
however, a number of private observers whose work has more 
than local celebrity, among them Wm. M. Peirson, Vice-President 
of the Society. If the proposed station on Wilson’s Peak is suc- 
— established, the Society’s resources will be greatly ex- 
tended. 

The Society has lately printed an article by Prof. Holden, on 
“Stellar Magnitudes by Photography.” In the use of photo- 
graphic charts of the heavens, the difficulty has arisen that the 
photographic and visual magnitudes of any one star may differ 
from each other by as much as two magnitudes. Prof. Holden 
therefore suggests that the Ptolemic system (by which the bright- 
est star has the first, and the faintest star visible to the naked 
eye the sixth, magnitude) be retained as before in speaking of 
visual magnitudes, but that in case of photographic magnitudes a 
new system, using Polaris (North Star) as a standard, be adopted 
to avoid confusion and inaccuracy. Some agreement of the kind 
seems necessary since photography has come to play so im- 
portant a part in astronomical observations. 





A late Bulletin of the French Geographical Society, by T. 
Thoulet, describes the origin and formation of the Banks of New- 
foundland. It is accompanied by several maps, geological and 
those showing the sea depths, which were prepared by the French 
government survey of 1886. 





We notice changes in the management of two American sci- 
entific periodicals. The American Journal of Psychology will here- 
after appear from Clark University, Worcester, Mass. The scope 
of the journal has been enlarged by adding a department for 
minor contributions, and by including the psychological aspects of 
criminology. 





The American department of the Ophthalmic Review has been 
extended to include an index of American articles relating to 
Ophthalmology, and also reports of the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Ophthalmological Society and of those of the section on oph- 
thalmology of the American Medical Association. Dr. Edward 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, assumes the position of editor for the 
United States. The list of editors is as follows: J. B. Lawford, 
M. D., London ; Karl Grossman, Liverpool ; Priestley Smith, Bir- 
mingham; John B. Story, M. D., Dublin, and Edward Jackson, 
M. D., Philadelphia. 





The periodic comets whose return is expected in 1890 are 
four, and possibly five in number. These are all telescopic and of 
short period, belonging to the Jupiter family of comets. Two of 
them, Brorsen’s and D’Arrest’s have been observed at several 
regular appearances, but both escaped detection at their last re- 
turn. The other three have been seen only at one appearance, 
and the date of their return is a matter of computation. Brorsen’s 
comet was discovered in 1846; its appearances occur at intervals 
of five and one-half years so that they fall alternately in the 
spring and autumn. It is due this year about February 25. 





Mr. H. J. Philpott,in Popular Science Monthly, (Jan.), gives 
some interesting description of methods of irrigation of arid lands 
in the West, and emphasizes the difference that exists between 
Eastern and Western agricultural conditions, due to the presence 
or absence of water. The much talked-of plans of storing the 
mountain streams in great reservoirs for purposes of irrigation, 
the author regards as of possible, though remote, practicability. 





The condition of the water supplied to London is made, 
under the act of 1871, the subject of a special examination by 
a committee of competent chemists. The report for November, 
submitted last month, gives the results of analyses of 182 samples 
of water collected at different places and at different times from 


from the Thames and Lea. The determinations made are (1) 
analysis of constituents, and purity as regards organic matter ; 
(2) the color of the water ; (3) amountof oxygen required to oxi- 
dize the organic matter found. With one exception, the samples 
were all found to be “clear, bright, and well-filtered.” A slight 
increase in organic matter has been noticed with the approach of 
winter, the proportion for November being 0.153 part in 100,000 
parts. The maximum in any single sample was 0.178 parts. 





The first and second of a series of illustrated papers on North 
American fauna have been issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The first is on the pocket mice of North America, and de- 
scribes 12 new species and 3 new sub-species; the second paper 
contains descriptions of 14 new species and 1 new genus of mam- 
mals. The author is Mr. C. Hart Merriam. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


LITERARY PRODUCTION IN CANADA. 
W. Blackburn Harte, in New England Magazine. 

THE peculiar conditions imposed upon all who produce lit- 
erature in Canada by the fact of the country’s political status as a 
colonia) dependency, render it necessary at the outset to make 
what may appear to some critics a rather subtle distinction. In 
Canada there are hundreds of clever pens employed in the writing 
of books, and good books, and there are many men whose work is 
admitted into the pages of the leading American and English 
magazines; but the character and quantity of work that sees the 
light does not constitute a distinct literature. Canadian writers 
deal with every subject within the range of science, philosophy, 
history, and poetry; but a distinctively Canadian literature, 
smacking of the soil and voicing the aspirations of the people, 
does not exist. It is noticeable that Canadian writers rarely con- 
vey their message in the form of a novel; this fact is in itself an 
indication of the lacking national fabric. The work of our Cana- 
dian writers is simply a modest contribution to the world’s litera- 
ture, and is indeed frequently pervaded with a suggestion of 
national effacement. That is, the major portion of their writings 
deals with subjects altogether alien to Canada, and could be exe- 
cuted with equal facility in Boston, New York, or the British 
Museum in London. The reason of this is to be found in the fact 
of Canada’s position as a mere appendage of the British crown. 
The robustness and independence of Canadian thought has been 
impaired by the tendency of the people to look to the English in- 
itiative. The intellectual life of the country is in a state of tran- 
sition. An incipient national sentiment was created by the fed- 
eration of the different provinces into a Dominion; but the sec- 
tional and social troubles inherent in the constitution have effec- 
tually prevented any real union, and the sentiment is still com- 
paratively a cipher in the social and political development of the 
country. All the attributes of a national existence are lacking, 
and there is an absurd amount of sentimentalism, in no way re- 
ciprocated in trans-Atlantic society, about the inviolable sanctity 
of the British connection. The effect of this is to retard the ma- 
terial growth of Canada most grievously ; and, of course, without 
the inspiration of a national life, a national literature is impossible. 





M. BRUNETIERE, THE FRENCH CRITIC. 
Prof. Edw. Dowden, in the Fortnightly Review. 

HE is a combative thinker, with a logic supported by solid eru- 
dition and reinforced by a resolute temper which does not shrink 
from the severities of controversy. Yet to a certain extent M. 
Brunetiére has been a conciliator, attempting, as he has done, to 
distinguish what is true and fruitful in that movement of the pres- 
ent day which has claimed the title of “ naturalism,” and to ally 
this with the truths of that other art discredited or extolled under 
the name of “ idealistic.” He recognizes the power of environing 
circumstances, the “ milieu,” in forming the characters of men and 
determining their action ; but, as becomes one who does honor to 
the great art of the seventeenth century, the art of Corneille and 
Racine, he recognizes also that (to use Sainte-Beuve’s hesitating 
phrase) there is in man that which they call freedom of will. 
‘Man hath all which nature hath, but more,” wrote Matthew Ar- 
nold in a memorable sonnet, in which perhaps he had that far 
more admirable poem of Goethe, Das Gottliche, in his mind: 
“Man, and man only, 

Achieves the impossible, 

He can distinguish, 

Elect and direct.” 
In an article on M. Paul Bourget’s remarkable novel, Le Disciple, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes of July 1st, M. Brunetiére, in the in- 
terest of art and of sound criticism no less than in the interest of 
morality and social life, sets himself to oppose what he terms the 
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man to a part of nature. In art, in science, in morals, argues M. 
Brunetiére, man is human in proportion as he separates himself 
from nature. 

“Tt is natural,” he writes, “that the law of the stronger and the more 
skillful should prevail in the animal world ; but this, precisely, is not human. 
. . « To livein the present, as if it had no existence, as if it were merely 
the continuation of the past and the preparation for the future—this is human 
and there is nothing less natural. By justice and by pity to compensate for 
the inequalities which nature, imperfectly subdued, still allows tq subsist 
among men—this is human, and there is nothing less natural. Far from loosen- 
ing, to draw closer the ties of marriage and the family, without which so- 
eiety can no more progress than life can organize itself without a cell—this 
is human, and there is nothing less natural. Without attempting to destroy 
the passions, to teach them moderation, and, if need be, to place them under 
restraint—this is human, and there is nothing less natural. And finally, on 
the ruins of the base and superstitious worship of force, to establish, if we 
can, the sovereignty of justice—this is human, and this, above all, is an effort 
which is not natural.” 

I have quoted this passage from M. Brunetiére because, as we 
are all aware, there is a school of literary criticism, brought into 
existence by the same tendencies of the present time which have 
given birth to what M. Zola somewhat absurdly names “ the ex- 
perimental novel,” a school of criticism, led by an eminent French 
thinker, which reduces to a minimum the independence and orig- 
inating force of the artist, and is pleased to exhibit him in a group 
with his contemporaries as the natural and inevitable product of 
ancestry and ambient circumstances. 





THE DEFECTS OF “ PROCESS” ILLUSTRATION. 
From the Saturday Review, London. 

THERE is no doubt that artists, or at least many artists, prefer 
“processes” to engravings of all kinds, in the illustration of 
books. ‘Their motive is obvious. A wood-engraver necessarily 
fails to reach absolute exactness; he ‘“‘ cuts away” something del- 
icate, and the artist is annoyed. His work is no longer his own. 
For this the remedy exists. Draw for the wood as the wood should 
be drawn for, in a strong and simple style. This was the manner 
of Diirer, and we are daring enough to prefer Direr’s manner to 
that of the modern book illustrators. If it is desired to draw in a 
different way, though we still prefer the best wood-cutting to 
process work, wood becomes no longer the proper material. It is 
being killed by processes. The artist rejoices; for here, by dint of 
photography, he has what he thinks an exact reproduction of his 
design. We are not so unkind as to disagree with him. He ought 
to know; it seemsabsurd for the amateur to offer a contrary opin- 
ion, yet we are surprised to find artists so easily contented. If 
they draw in pen and ink they have less reason to grumble than if 
they use washes. Thus, in Mr. Abbey’s designs for ‘‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” the drawings are, undeniably, reproduced with great 
accuracy and effect. We may think that the copies havea scratch- 
iness absent in the originals—that is a matter of opinion. Buta 
book like that is extremely expensive. 

The very best paper, the most careful printing are needed. It 
is when processing of pen and ink is “‘ democratic,” is executed on 
cheap paper, that the results are less enjoyable. But it may be 
argued that on cheap paper wood-cuts would print no better; and 
this may be true. The real difficulty arises when washes are used. 
The artist makes his drawing on a much larger scale than the pro- 
cessed reproduction. Consequently “ passages,” which may be all 
very well in the original drawing, come out in the printed book as 
distressing amorphous blotches of black. Open any book illustrated 
in this wise, and the odds are that you are confronted with the 
crude and shapeless “ blotesque.” For example, on the first page 
of a new story we find a small boy gazing through a gate, on which 
a beast of stone—probably a lion—is frowning. Behind this animal 
the shade is indicated by lumps of ragged black, with about as 
much gradation as that which is commonly applied to boots. On 
the frontispiece an elderly man in shirt-sleeves is kissing a girl 
under a tree. Behind her is a shell full of ink exploding. Or, 
perhaps, it is a black cuttlefish, which, unlike the mailed turtle, 
“ claps her broad wings and claims the equal skies.” There is no 
form, nothing but splashes of black, in this shade. We are not 
blaming the artist, whose drawing, for all we know, may have 
been very effective; but these are the results which the process 
gives. 





LEPROSY SPREADING IN THE WORLD. > 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, in The Nineteenth Century. 

THAT leprosy has spread considerably in recent times there 
can be no manner of doubt. Within the last fifty years the seeds 
of the disease have been sown in several districts where it was 
previously unknown, and already the accursed crop has begun to 
show itself. As has been shown by Dr. Munro, the seeds of lep- 
rosy take something like half a century to mature, and there is 
every prospect that unless the natural evolution of the scourge 
can in some way be prevented, a terrible harvest will be reaped 








before many years are past. To say nothing of the notorious case 
of the Sandwich Islands, where leprosy, imported about the year 
1850, either by whaling ships manned by sailors from leprous re- 
gions, or by Chinese immigrants, has since made such fearful pro- 
gress, we have the case of Australia, where it has been carried by 
the Chinese, and of America, where several distinct centres of in- 
fection have appeared within living memory. Thus there is Cali- 
fornia, where it was imported by the ‘“‘ Heathen Chinee” ; some 
of the North-Western States, where it was brought from Norway 
by Scandinavian emigrants ; and Salt Lake City, to which it was 
conveyed by Mormon converts from the Sandwich Islands. In 
Louisiana, where last century leprosy prevailed so extensively 
that a hospital for it was founded in 1785, it again showed itself 
in 1866, in a woman whose father was a native of the South of 
France. From this fresh centre the disease has spread to such an 
extent that Dr. Blanc recently saw forty-two cases in New Or- 
leans alone. The disease also appeared in Oregon among the 
Chinese, but was promptly checked, and in South Carolina a lim- 
ited outbreak occurred between 1847 and 1882. Sixteen cases 
were reported, the first victims being Jews belonging to families 
which had emigrated to the United States early in the century ; 
several of; the rest were Jews, but there were also some native 
Americans, and at least one Irishman among them. 

In Fiance the disease is also extending, as we learn from a 
communi*ation made to the Académie de Médecine of Paris on 
the 14th éf October, 1887, by Dr. Besnier, the distinguished physi- 
cian of the Hopital St.-Louis. This authority stated that, since 
France had extended her colonial possessions, French soldiers, 
sailors, traders, and missionaries have fallen victims to leprosy in 
large nuthbers, 








REPUBLI CAN RESOLUTIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


rP\HE following are resolutions adopted by the Republican Convention of 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, May 10, 1882: 

First. That we unequivocally condemn the use of patronage to promote 
personal political ends, and require that all offices bestowed within the party 
shall be upon the sole basis of fitness. 

Second. That competent and faithful officers should not be removed ex- 
cept for cause. 

Third. ‘That the non-elective minor offices should be filled in accordance 
with rules established by law. 

Fourth. That the ascertained popular will shall be faithfully carried 
out in State and National conventions and by those holding office by the fa- 
vor of the party. 

Fifth. That we condemn compulsory assessments for political purposes, 
and proscription for failure to respond either to such assessments or to re- 
quests for voluntary contributions; and that any policy of political proscrip- 
tion is unjust and calculated to disturb party harmony. 

Sixth. That public office constitutes a high trust, to be administered 
solely for the benefit of the people, whose interests must be paramount to 
those of persons and parties, and that it should be invariably conducted with 
the same efficiency, economy, and integrity, as are expected in the execution 
of private trusts. 





The following is the full platform of the Independent Republican Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, May 24, 1882: 


The Republicans of Pennsylvania who will not surrender their political 
rights and who maintain the exercise of their own conscience and judgment 
concerning public affairs, having assembled in State Convention, make the 
following declaration of principles and purposes : 

First. We declare our attachment to the principles of the Republican 
party—freedom, union, nationality, equal rights before the law, maintenance 
of the public faith, protection to home industry—and we demand that the 
record which has been so nobly made shall be wisely and fearlessly perpetu- 
ated. 

Second. We declare that the nomination and election of James A. Gar- 
field to the Presidency signified to us the triumph of a true reform in the civil 
service, and of an enlarged liberty of action for the masses of the Republican 
party in the nomination of their candidates and the conduct of their party 
affairs; and we deplore the overwhelming evidence presented to us in Penn- 
sylvania that the calamity of his assassination has been followed by an over- 
throw of these reforms in the hands of his successor. 

Third. We denounce the system which makes “ patronage ” and “spoils” 
out of the public offices; we denounce the practice of giving them to polit- 
ical managers for use in advancing personal political ends; we denounce the 
removal of faithful and competent officers in the absence of a public reason ; 
we denounce the practice of levying assessments and demanding contribu- 
tions for party use from public officials; we denounce severally and collect- 
ively the evils and corruptions which accompany the conduct of the Govern- 
ment as a “spoils system,” and which are inseparable from such a method of 
administration ; and we denounce the system of “ boss rule” and “ machine 
control” which, when tamely endured. makes leaders into autocrats and re- 
duces the mass of citizensbip into political bondage. 

Fourth. We declare vur purpose to take upjthe work which fell when 
Garfield fell; we demand in place of the “spoils system ” the reformation of 
the civil service by law, so that the appointive places therein may be freely 
opened to all fit and meritorious citizens, and removals therefrom shall be 
only for good and sufficient public causes; we demand, instead of the prosti- 
tution of the public service to private uses, its recognition as a high and hon- 
orable trust, to be administered for the people’s benefit with efficiency, econ- 
omy, and integrity; we demand, instead of the insolence, the proscription 
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and_the tyranny of “bossism” and “machine” rule, the free and conscien- 
tious exercise of private judgment in political affairs and the faithful dis- 
charge by those who assume representative trust, of the expressed will of the 
people. 

Fifth. We declare in favor of the following party reforms: 1. That del- 
egates to State Conventions shall be chosen by the people in the manner in 
which candidates for the General Assembly are nominated. 2. That repre- 
sentation in the State convention shall be by counties, and shall be appor- 
tioned according to their Republican vote. 3. That State Conventions shall 
not be held without at least sixty days’ notice, nor earlier than the second 
Wednesday of July, except in Presidential years. 4. That the Republicans 
who voted for the Republican candidate for President at the Presidential 
election next preceding shall be entitled to join in the choice of delegates to 
the State and National Conventions. 





The following are resolutions adopted by the Republican Convention of 
Pennsylvania, July, 1883: 

Seventh. We commend every effort to inaugurate thorough and correct 
civil service reform in all the departments of the National and State admin- 
istrations. 

Eighth. We require that all officers bestowed within the party shall be 
upon the sole basis of fitness ; that competent and faithful officers shall not 
be removed except for cause; and that the ascertained popular will shall be 
faithfully carried out by those holding office by the favor of the party. 

Whereas, It is the sense of the Convention that the freest and fullest ex- 
pression of Republican sentiment should be encouraged and sought in the 
primary meetings, which are the fountain of party action and source of pop- 
ular rule, and that the object will be promoted by holding the primaries for 
the election of delegates to State conventions throughout the State, as far as 
practicable, on some convenient day not remote from the Convention ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the State Convention be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of fixing a uniform day throughout the State for the holding of 
primaries for the election of delegates to the State conventions. 





The following resolution is one of those adopted by the Republican Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, April, 1884: 


Seventh. We commend every effort to sustain and promote thorough 
civil service reform in all departments of the national and State governments. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
EvoLuTIoNn. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Pp. 400. $2.00. Boston: James H. West. 
THOUGHT AND THRIFT. Subjects in Every Letter of the Alphabet for All 
Who Labor and Need Rest. By Joshua Hill. Pp. 358. $1.25. Cincin- 
nati: Raisbeck Bros. & Co. 





Worp By Worp. An Illustrated Primary Spelling-Book. By J. H. 
Stickney. Pp. 112. $0.22. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
THE PsycHoOLoGy oF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Pp. 121. $0.75. Chi- 


cago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

AN IcELAND FISHERMAN. By Pierre Loti. Translated by Anna Farwell 
de Koven. Pp. 252. $1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

THE Story or Tonty. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. Pp. 227. $1.25. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


DRIFT. 
he seem to have been understood, though perhaps without authority, that 

Mr. Claus Spreckels had some months ago invited the farmers of Berks 
and other counties of Eastern Pennsylvania to begin the raising of sugar 
beets, with the view that he would establish a beet-sugar refinery in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Spreckels has now issued a circular saying that “for the pres- 
ent at least,” his “ entire interest in the culture of the sugar beet and manip- 
ulation of its saccharine product is confined solely to the State of Califor- 
nia.” Upon this the Lancaster Examiner says : 

“On the strength of the statement that Claus Spreckels had assured the 
farmers of Berks that they could raise sugar beets profitably, presumably for 
Mr. Spreckels’ new refinery at Philadelphia, the Lancaster County Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society, at its last meeting, offered premiums of $10, 
$5, and $3 for the best three crops of sugur beets grown in Lancaster county, 
and the secretary was authorized to invite Mr. Spreckels to deliver a lecture 
on the cultivation of said beets before the Society at some future meeting. 
To-day a circular of a dozen lines, issued by the sugar king, knocks into 
smithereens all hopes of Pennsylvania farmers for a profitable cultivation of 
beets for the manufacture of sugar.” 

We suggest that the move proposed by the Lancaster County Society 
ought not to be reconsidered. The first thing to be done, before any one, 
Mr. Spreckels or other, will undertake to erect a manufactory and refinery 
for beet sugar, is to see whether beets of a profitable saccharine richness can 
This has never yet been fully and scientifically tested, and 
Let the Lancaster county 


be raised here. 
until it is no other step is financially prudent. 


farmers be encouraged to try. 





There has been no popular demand whatever in the Republican party, 
either for the nomination of Senator Delamater for Governor or for that of 
Mr. Martin for Lieutenant-Governor. For several months it has been un- 
derstood, and rather ostentatiously given out, that they were the chuice of 
Senator Quay, and that he is determined to force their nominations, Ac- 
cordingly, all over the State, from the federal office-holders who hold their 
places by Senator Quay’s favor, and from the tenfold more numerous and vo- 





ciferous office hunters, who seek place through his influence, the cry of “ Del- 
amater and Martin” goes forth.—Lancaster, Pa., Examiner, ( Rep.) 





The Hartford Courant having remarked that “the essence of the Tariff 
is compromise and mutual assistance,” a “Tariff Reform” contemporary 
takes up its statement as a “naive admission,” and the Courant, in rejoinder, 
speaking of the Free Trade doctrinaires, proceeds thus : 

“Tt is against their doctrine, and in their minds the admission of mutual 
assistanee condemns the whole protective theory. Their idea it that, if you 
look out for yourself, you can let everybody else suffer; you have no concern 
but your own selfishness, Everything should be just as cheap as it possibly 
can be, and chief of these ‘ things’ to cheapen is ‘labor.’ Labor to them 
is as much a material as iron or copper. That manhood and human life are 
what it stands for is no concern to them. A handisa hand. In fact, a fully 
equipped man passes in their language asa “hand ;” they dojnot even dig- 
nify him asa ‘head.’ That title is reserved for cattle. To buy at the very 
lowest point, no matter if you buy the product of the ‘sweater’s’ establish- 
ment—that is the free trader’s ambition. He calls it free, but instead of 
emancipation it is subjection to the pressure of the whole world’s competi- 
tion, letting the lowest level of life set the figure for wages; and we are all 
workers except an insignificant few. 

“The protective idea is that it is better for a man, a country, and society 
that work should receive a fair return—better for a man to earn $2 a day 
than $1, even if he pays a dollar more in a year for his sugar and even five or 
ten dollars a year more for his clothes. The workman is better for that ; the 
country is better for having its own resources of manufacture, instead of de- 
pending on foreign factories; and the farmers are better off, since every 
manufacturing center is a gathering of people who must be fed from the 
farm. Under protection invention has been encouraged and manufacture 
stimulated, until prices have been very much reduced in all lines of manu- 
facture. But, meanwhile, wages have ruled higher here than in the coun- 
tries that desire to gain control of this market.” 





It has been printed in some of the newspapers that of the twenty-five 
delegates already elected to the next Republican State Convention twenty- 
one are for Delamater, three for Hastings, and one for Stone. An accurate 
statement of the situation would be that four, possibly five, are for Hastings, 
one for Stone, and the others for Senator Quay to dispose of as he may see 
fit when the time comes.— Harrisburg despatch in Phila. Times. 





I3 it understood that Mr, Harrison will be restricted to a single term? 
Is Mr. Blaine to be brought forward again, in 1892? The Philadelphia Press, 
always one of Mr. Blaine’s close friends, prints conspicuously the following 
paragraph from the Hazleton, (Pa.), Sentinel, giving it the rather curious 
caption, “And he will be a Republican ” : 


“The Philadelphia Press is convinced that in 1892 the oftice will seek 
the man. We hope so, too, and also hope that by that time the majority of 
the people will have studied their interests better than they did in 1888, and 
that they will elect the man who fits the office.” 





The recent discovery of twenty skeletons of Lake Dwellers, in tombs at 
Auvernier, on the lake of Neufchatel, draws attention to the announcement 
that S. H. M. Byers, former United States Consul at Ziirich, contributes to 
Harper’s Magazine for February an illustrated article on “The Lake Dwell- 
ers.” Mr. Byers has had special opportunities to study the remains of these 
people, ‘ whose towns were old a thousand years before gray, old, excavated 
Pompeii was ever thought of.” 





“ At last,” says the Philadelphia Press, “it has been judicially determined 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, though the force of the decision is 
somewhat weakened by the dissent of the chief justice, that the patron of a 
restaurant buys all the food which he orders, and that the sale is complete 
when the food is placed before him. He can eat it or leave it, give it away 
or carry itaway, just as he pleases.” 





J. F. Jameson, Ph. D., has been making a study of the voting habits of 
the fathers, and reports results very interestingly in the New England Maga- 
zine for January. He finds that they were not nearly so faithful in per- 
forming that duty as their children are. ‘‘When the spring of 1779 came,”’ 
he says, “and the question of having a constitutional convention (in Massa- 
chusetts) was to be voted on, a great proportion of the soldiers had probably 
returned to the State. Yet the vote, in towns enough to make up nearly 
two-thirds of the inhabitants of Massachusetts proper and a part of Maine, 
amounted to less than 5.4 per cent. of the population.” 





Bridging the Bosphorus! This is too much! But ’tis fated to be done, 
and very soon, by a French engineering company, The bridge will be 872 
yards long, thrown lightly across the historic and picturesque channel 
which flows betwen Europe and Asia and unites the Euxine with the Sea of 
Marmora. The expense will be very great, but the capital is already pro- 
vided.— Boston Journal. 

“New York issued 4,385 building permits during 1889,” says the Press of 
that town, “ Brooklyn issued 5,084. Of New York’s 1,542 were for flat and 
tenement houses, leaving 2,843 of other kinds. Of Brooklyn’s 1,153 were for 
flat and tenement houses, leaving 3,931 of other kinds. These figures tell a 
bat 4 plain story as to the gain Brooklyn is making at the expense of New 

ork.” 


—_—_ 


To afford Immediate Relief in Asthma try Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, 
whica acts promptly by overcoming the spasmodic contraction of the wind- 
tubes, and by causing the ejection of the mucus which clogsthem. For 
Whooping Cough, Croup and Hoarseness, this medicine is equally beneficial ; 
while for all Pulmonary and Bronchial Disorders, it is both a palliative and 
a curative, and a sure and prompt remedy for all stubborn Coughs and Colds 
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FINE ARTS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





McCLEES’ 
GALLERIES, 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 











McClees’ Galleries 1417 
Chestnut St. Newand 
important publications 
by the greatest Ameri- 
can and foreign etchers. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 


BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















MANUFACTURERS. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE. RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 


BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH Sr., PHILADELPHIA 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Buulding, 


308 AND. 310 WALNUT STREET. PHILA. 





Total assets, Jan. 71,1889, 82,500,916.91. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8. WHELEN, 





SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
825-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLA JEW. 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP NG on 

SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rate: 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL bony LOCKS. 

The Com: also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
OOF VAULTS, at prices va: from 
$5 to $200, accordi to size. ms and di adjoin- 
™- vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode - 


ate charge. 
The Com acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUA: IAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 


CUTES TRUSTS of ‘eve description from the 
COURTS, en ae o: INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR REGISTRATION v AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Reg tered 
Interest or Dividends. I1t furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 


of Europe 
ALL PTRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
-_ separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
As additional security, the Company has a ial 
tone obligations of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 


-€ bn 
ECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
Building and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
Light. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Departmen 
ROBERT PETTERSON, fate and Secretary. 
CHAS. ATHERTON, oe 


> / WRIGHT, Jr., ” Assistant 
8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS. 











CHIMES FOR 
CHURCH CHILDREN. 


MRS. M. J. PRESTON. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET. 





The American Law 
Register. 


The Oldest Monthly Legal Journal in the country. 
85.00 Per Annum. 50 Cents Per Copy. 





The Current Comment. 


An Illustrated Monthly, with a national cir- 
culation larger than any other Legal Journal. 
Contains, each month, a sketch and fine portrait 
of an eminent American jurist or lawyer; dis- 
cussions, communications, and book reviews of 
interest to lawyers, real estate brokers, and 
business men ; and also a series of law studies, 
based upon Kent’s Commentaries. 


$7.00 Per Annum. 10 Cents Per Copy. 





The American Law Register and The Current 
Comment to One Address for $5.00 Per Annum. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


The D. B. CANFIELD COMPANY, Limited, 
Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


THE 
CIVIL SERVICE RECORD 


Contains what cannot be found 
anywhere else—a complete re- 
cord of the reform movement 
with valuable essays on the 
subject. Published monthly by 
the Boston and Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Associations, 
under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League. 





30 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIST. 





Devoted to the protection of 
American labor and industries. 
A recognized authority on all 
questions relating to the Tariff 
and kindred subjects. 

The most widely quoted journal 
in the country. Send for sample 
copies. Address 


AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 
23 W. 23d St, N. Y. City. 
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FINANCIAL. 


DRY GOODS. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS. 





THe INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, 4,000,000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Bills of a drawing on Baring 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et Cie, Paris; 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, etc. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends. 
Coupons, and Interest; also actsas General Financial 
— for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, ad 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, JR., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE S. PEPPER, HENRY C. GIBSON, 


MORTON McMJCHARL, T. WISTAR BROWN, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 





INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 


Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice-President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jr., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
185 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





Capital, $5,000,000. 





CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking Business; Negotiate, 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Baring Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, etc. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr. 
T, Morris Perot, nee 





Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 


Geo. DeB. Keim, . W. Blabon, 

James gy we Philip C. Garrett, 

Simon B. Fleisher, aoe >. Childs, 
ough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHABLEMAGHS TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 


SIMON A. . % 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD SEcRETARY. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 

One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-~:DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 





STREETS, 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 


Over one hundred (100) 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S, E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 





BarKER BrRoTHERS &« Co 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IsSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 

LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOSIT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLAss INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 


The 
Civil Service Reformer. 














“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 


CORD. 








A monthly journal reviewing politics from 


the stand-point of reform. 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 








ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 
301 N. CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 














WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa, — 








